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FEB 23 12 


Spinning trouble may originate 
the Opening Room 


| 


—AND THE “TROUBLE STARTER” MAY BE FAULTY PICKER APRONS 


Aprons perform a most important function in 
the operation of Picking Machinery. If they 
are of poor quality, or are improperly con- 
structed, they become weak links in your 
production chain, and expensive delays and 
imperfect yarn invariably follow. 


OUR APRONS 
LAST LONGER AND 
DO THE JOB BETTER 


- 


he 


Our Picker Aprons are made of the very high- 
est grade materials and the assembling is per-- 
formed by mechanics siklled in this exacting 
work. That’s why they have established an 
enviable reputation for performance and long 
life in leading mills from Virginia to Texas, 
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QUICK DELIVERY 

FOR STANDARD PICKERS! | 
FROM STOCK Cc. 
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Phone CHARLOTTE, D.C. 1694 
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same... 
| ~high quality at low cost 


consistently maintained 


In peace and war a 


awards to ohm & Haas Company and 
its associated firms, The Resinous Products 
& Chemical Company and Charles Lennig 
& Company. 


j 


vpROSULF!! 
LY KOPON is a trade-mark, Reg. Pat. Off, 
NQ 
ROHM & HAAS COMPANY 
Manulacturers of Chemicals tor the Textile, . Synthetic insecticides Fungicides Enzymes TE) 


... functions best when backed up 
by a strong cash position. It’s true 
today. And it will be even more 
true in the post-war period. 


You will be able to consider Tomorrow’s problems with natural 
confidence, when you know your cash position is well entrenched 
... The many successful firms whom we serve say that Commer- 
cial Factoring is the type of business financing that enables them 
to do this ... You, too, can reinforce your present strong position. 
Plan now to assure, in an economical manner, that what you may 
want to do tomorrow is encouraged by a properly maintained cash 


_ position ... It will be worth your while to talk with us about this. 


COMMERCIAL FACTORS CORPORATION 


Fred’k Vietor & Achelis, inc. Schetfer, Schramm & Vogel Peierls, Buhler & Co., inc. 
Established 1828 Established 1838 | Established 1893 


TWO PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 


EUGENE G. LYNCH, 80 FEDERAL STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
T. HOLT HAYWOOD, WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 


THE CFC PLAN IS NOT LIKE ANY OTHER FACTORING SERVICE... THE DIFFERENCE IS IMPORTANT 
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stack of material. 


1944 was a year of continuing pop- 
ularity for the educational program 
carried on by the American Viscose 
Corporation. 53,107 requests for edu- 
cational material were received, and 
2,885,593 leaflets were distributed to 
school, retail and consumer groups. 
During 1943, approximately 2,500,- 
000 leaflets were distributed. 

The over-all purpose of the pro- 
gram is to substitute accurate infor- 
mation for the erroneous ideas that 
have grown up with rayon. 

Under this program, one new leaf- 
let is prepared each month. Its sub- 
ject is also adapted to a radio script, 


The average day's mail brings in over 200 
requests from.schools, clubs, retail stores, 
and consumers. Filling these requests calls 


for 10,000 leaflets a day, or an eight-foot 


DEMAND FOR EDUCATIONAL MATERIAL 
ON RAYON CONTINUING TO GROW 


and a news release for the women’s 
pages of newspapers, complete with 
mats and photos. This material is sent 
to radio stations, news syndicates, 
newspapers, clubs, schools, colleges, 
various U. S. Government bureaus 
and the educational departments of 
retail stores. 

The program is entirely non-com- 
mercial and is not tied up with any 
trade-mark promotion. The informa- 
tion is not copyrighted, because the 
American Viscose Corporation feels 
that it should be available for general 
use. A portfolio of current leaflets is 
available on request. 


WIDE VARIETY OF MACHINES IN 
RESEARCH DEPARTMENT 


The Textile Research Department of the 
American Viscose Corporation at Marcus 
Hook, Pa., provides complete facilities for 
studying rayon textile production. It con- 
tains full-size commercial machinery that 


duplicates much of.the equipment installed 
in American textile mills. The ric-rac 
braiding machine shown here indicates the 
wide variety of equipment with which the 
Department works, 


‘RAYON PRICE 


PREDICTIONS CLARIFIED 


Recent statements predicting that the 
postwar prices of rayon will-be far below 
current levels are without basis in fact and 
should be corrected to prevent misunder- 
standing. 

Many of these statements assert that the 
postwar price of “rayon” will be 15 to 16 
cents a pound. Apparently these price pre- 
dictions refer to viscose r ayon staple fiber, 
although the fact is not made clear. To 
rayon producers, close to costs and pro- 
duction problems, such a sharp reduction 
in the price of viscose rayon staple does not 
appear to be either possible or probable. 
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AMERICAN VISC OSE CORPORATION 


NEW ADVERTISING IN 
LATIN AMERICA 


The American Viscose Corporation iS 
beginning an educational c: ampaign in the 
Air Express Edition of “Time Magazine, 
to acquaint the people of South America 
with the company’s facilities and the scope 
of its activities in the textile field. Shown 
here is the opening advertisement in this 
campaign. 


MAKE USE OF 4-PLY SERVICE 


PRODUCT RESEARCH 
Helps you get the right yarn or fiber. 


2 FABRIC DEVELOPMENT 


Helps you design new fabrics. 


5 TEXTILE RESEARCH 


Helps solve production and finish- 
ing problems. 


4 “CROWN” TESTED 


Helps provide scientific selling facts. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE 


CORPORATION 


Producer of 
CROWN® Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 


Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, N. ¥;:@ 4 
Providence, R. L.; Charlotte, N.C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Plants at: Marcus Hook, Pa.; Roa- @ 
noke, Va.; Lewistown, Pa.; Nitro, 
W Va Parkersburg. W. Va.: Mead- 
ville, Pa.; Front Royal, Va. 

*Reg. U. 8. Pat. of. 
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K A Electric Stop Motion 


a Draper Product 


=) 


assets of the Rhode Island Warp Stop Equipment — 
Company of Pawtucket, R. |., and plans to continue 
the manufacture of the K A Electric Warp Stop | 
personnel. 


For some years we have furnished K A stop 
motions on new Draper looms. Hereafter, we can 
apply these motions to looms already installed in 
mills, following the practice of the Rhode Island 


+s 

> 


We are pleased to make this announcement of 
increased facilities to serve the Textile Industry. 


DRAPER CORPORATION 


ij 


un 


| Draper Corporation has purchased the physical 
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Bahnson engineers here 
developed a practical so- 
lution to a specific prob- 
lem made difficult by the 
height of machinery and 
interfering beams, by 
bringing direct duct dis- 
tribution of air to the cen- 


a 


Production went up and 
““seconds’’ decreased al- 
most immediately when 
Bahnson Central Station 
Air Conditioning System 
was installed in this knit- 
ting mill. 

With all windows closed 
this Bahnson Installation 
maintains 55% relative 
humidity and 82° F. room 
temperature. 


EN G Tet ae 

WinsTon-Sactem. N.C. 

703 EMBREE CRESCENT 
WESTFIELD, N. Jd. 


AIR CONDITIONING 
THE BAHNSON CO. 
93 WORTH ST. 976 WEST 6TH ST. 
NEW YORK CITY LOS ANGELES, CAL. 


DREWRY ST. 
ATLANTA, GA. 


W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD. 
HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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NEW YORK 


BOSTON . CHICAGO . MONTREAL . CHARLOTTE 
PROVIDENCE .SAN FRANCISCO . PHILADELPHIA 


VAT DYES OF THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY 


DYESTUFFS « CHEMICALS « INTERMEDIATES 
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QUALITY THAT COUNTS! Backed by Yas of 
pager us to give you the BEST in the 


MANUFACTURE OF 


Stee! Roll 
8 
Flyer Pressers 


e knows that modern 


The trad 
standards .. Wor standards .-- Flyer Pres 
demand A-l quality..And they Rode | 
know, because of 68 years of ex- | | REPAIR OF 
perience, that BORNE SCRYMSER | Rovin 
WOOL OILS give them not only the rivera’! spindles 
| highest quality but value as well. OVERHAULING OF 
Fly Frames 
Spoolers is 


MOVING OF 


BRETON FOR WOOL 


FoR WOOL ¢ 
x RER SPECIAL WOOL out ern 
|| SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Inc. 


$§ WOOL OIL 
MANUFACTURE, OVERHAUL AND REPAIR COTTON MILL MACH 
CHARLOTTE, N. C 


W. H. 
H. Monty, Pres. and Treas 


Highest quality also in: am 
Apron Oils * Shear Oils Loom Oils 
Comb Box Lubricants 
High Pressure Greases 
ng 
High Temperature Greases 


Cotton Mi 
ill ray Men Know 


rT 
BORNE SCRYMSER COMPANY | “A KRON LEATHER BELTS 
“CASCADE” “SPIN TWIST” 


| This Seol Your BRETON Quolity Assurance’ 
OLS WOOL 


Originotors 
STABLISHED 1674 
ELIZABETH, N. J. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
or Looms f 
| or Spi 
NEW ENGLAND REPRESENTATIVES pinners and Twisters 
A. M. Knight T. Douglas, Jr. 
west Yarmouth, Mass. W estwood, Mass. Less affected 
w. M. Dynes, West Springfield, Mass: picks per minute — il—More 
per bolt or ski 
ien 
EPRESENTATIVES 


SOUTHERN R 


H. L. Siever R. C. Young 
Charlotte, N. C. AK R N B E 
CoO. 


Charlotte, WN. C. 
w. B. Uhler John Ferguson 
Spartanbure, C. La Grane®e, Ga. AKR 
Leather Beltin ON OHIO 
g Makers Sin 
ce 1885 — Suppliers to the Textile industry { 
stry for 59 Y 
SOUT ears 
15 Augusta Street, Greenville Sapo The AKRON 
an Si. Moe 
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KIER and JIG SCOURING.. 
REDUCE PROCESSING TIME 


the MATHIESON 
CONTINUOUS OPEN-WIDTH STEAMER 


Perfection of the Mathieson-developed open-width steamer—after broad plant- 


scale experiments—brings many new advantages to textile processing operations. 


CONTINUOUS TREATMENT IN THE MATHIESON STEAMER: 


7 Replaces kier and jig scouring by a single 4 Handles fabrics of any width, any weight, 
continuous alkaline steaming. any yardage. 7S 
> Reduces scouring time from 4 to 12 hours 5 Eliminates the danger of rope marks and 2 
to less than one hour. distortions in the weave. 
3, Prepares cotton and rayon fabrics—in one 6, Gives greater flexibility and control in the 7 
steaming—for any subsequent treatment scouring process — may also be used for a 
_ such as conventional bleaching or dyeing. any of the hot bleaching processes. * 


Let the Mathieson technical staff 

furnish more detailed information 

on this important development in 
textile processing 


THE MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS (INC.) 60 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


CAUSTIC SODA SODA ASH BICARBONATE OF SODA LIQUID CHLORINE . CHLORINE DIOXIDE AMMONIA, ANHYDROUS & AQUA HTH PROD- 
UCTS. FUSED ALKALI PRODUCTS. SYNTHETIC SALT CAKE. ORY ICE CARBONIC GAS SODIUM CHLORITE PRODUCTS SODIUM METHYLATE 
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See our Catalog in TEXTILE WORLD YEARBOOK 


THIS 13 WO. 


PROPER SETTING OF BREAKAGE 
LEVER TO PREVENT WEAR (Roto- 
Coner* ) 


The Counterbalancing Clamps make it 
easy to adjust the Breakage Lever .cor- 
rectly so that the cone will lift promptly 
when a break in the yarn occurs. | 

All that is necessary to do is to loosen the 
Clamps; then with the left forearm holding 
down the Starting Lever, the left hand is 
free to bring the Breakage Lever down close 
to, but not quite touching, the back of the 
Tension Bracket. The right hand can then 
tighten the Clamps. The Clamps have slots 
which permit a delicate adjustment of 
balance of the Lever. 

However, it sometimes happens that an 
incorrect setting is made, and this leads to 
excessive wear on parts inside the frame 
which are invisible until the cover has been 
removed. 

If the Breakage Lever is not properly 
balanced so as to rise promptly when the 
end runs out or breaks, the end of the Pawl 
44-19-3X% (A in Fig. 1) will not drop quickly 
enough to contact the Link 44-12 (B in 
Fig. 1). The Link will then over-ride the 
rounded end of the Pawl, and there will be 


- umnecessary wear on one part or the other 


or both, requiring possible replacement. 

Wear on the Pawl may also occur if the 
Trip Lever 44-22X (C in Fig. 1) should be- 
come bent or is not in proper adjustment, 
in which case it will not permit the Pawl to 
drop to its full depth when an end runs.out 
or breaks, thereby allowing the Link to over- 
ride the rounded end. 


MacCOLL SLUB CATCHER CLAMP 


An improved Clamp 44-473-2X (A in Fig. 
2) has superseded the old-style Clip 44-473 


23.4.4 


UNIVER 


PROVIDENCE 


BOSTON 


49 OF A SERIES ON 


GETTING THE MOST FROM 


Information about winding designed to show improvements 
in winding equipment and new ideas in the winding operation 


for use in setting the MacColl Slub Catcher 
with a feeler gauge. 

This new Clamp compensates for certain 
allowable variations in the dimensions of 
the Slub Catcher Holder (B in Fig. 2), and 
rigidly holds the Slub Catcher in position 
when the setting is being made. 

To use the Clamp, it is necessary only to 
hook it under the Thread Rod (C in Fig. 2) 
and tighten the round nut against the top 
edge of the Holder. This nut has a smooth 
outside edge, rather than knurled, so that 
it cannot be set too tight against the Holder. 
The threaded end of the Clamp is upset so 
that the nut will not come off. 

The Clamp is durably made and is con- 
veniently sized to be carried in a vest pocket. 


CLEAN WINDING MACHINES 


Here is the comment of one of Universal’s 
representatives whose duties take him fre- 
quently into various mills in North America: 


“When I go into many mills today, I find 
the machines reeking in oil and lint.” 

The winding machines in your mill cannot 
do thé job of which they are capable if they 
are dirty. Quality of the work is often 
spoiled; production suffers; and mainte- 
nance expense goes up. Dirty machines are 
unpleasant and unsanitary for operators. 

The Universal Winding Company has 
prepared three booklets intended to make 
the proper care of your winding machines 
as easy as possible. Included in these are 
recommendations for cleaning. Many mills 
have told us how valuable these booklets 
have been to them in simplifying mainte- 
nance, and helping them to get the most 
from winding. If you do not have these 
booklets, write us, today. : 

No. 50: ‘““Keep Your 50 Physically Fit’’ 

No. 90: “Helping Your 90 Keep Well and 
Strong”’ 

Roto-Coner*: ‘““How to Keep Your Roto- 
Coners* Healthy and Happy” 


COUNTERBALANCING 


CLAMPS 


— 
— 


BREAKAGE LEVER IN RAISED POSITION * 
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“THERE'S A 


PHILADELPHIA UTICA 


UNIVERSAL 


| FIG. 1 


FIG.2 


UNIVERSAL CATALOG IN TEXTILE 
WORLD YEARBOOK 


The 1945 edition of TEXTILE WORLD 
YEARBOOK carries 10 pages of informa- 
tion on Universal Winding Machines and 
parts. The main purpose of this catalog is 
to illustrate the flexibility of Universal 
Machines and to show how your present 
machine can often be easily adapted to new 
winding requirements. 

We recommend that you inspect this 
catalog to make sure you are up-to-date 
on latest Universal equipment, and also that 
you refer to it for information when in need 
of new machines or whenever your requir- 
ments change. 


* Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 
WINDER FOR EVERY TEXTILE NEED” 


COMPANY 


CHARLOTTE ATLANTA 
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So read all the advantages that thous: 
getting today with Dayto® Thorobre ickers- n be 
Jerked-" fill 
THE pAYTON RUBBER MFG. COMPANY You, too, will save at east 50 %o 
DAYTON w AYNESVILLE, N. expenses with Dayto™ Th pred Loop Pickers: 
Main Sales Office: Woodside Greenville, 5- Ger all advantage ytons years 
specialize experience making y acces 
WAR BONDS sories, all technically more xcellent, for me : 
Textile Industry: rite for © lete informa 
trial installation, today: 


KEEP ON BUYING 
‘tion, plan for 
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There § now picker shat keeP® ‘ts shape» ‘“ctays MOLDING ELIMINATES ROUGHNESS 
pul, and reduces sO that picker costs After exhaustive tests, finer fabric times 
are cut uch 50° . kv engi on high speed looms: etron ger than other materials as found. L naer 
is the Dayton Thorobred Loop picker: laboratoF) control, this f abric molded 
It is molded, made twice as strong 45 others (ex- and shaped rounded 
| cept Vay ton § DeLuxc picker) and combines ex- perm" aving © the finest slaments 
ceptional long-life with ideal picker function. without tron 
The loop holds. Its tapered hole with -ounded UNIQUE DESIGN INSURES LONGER seRvict . 
es ‘ corners {its tightly, and has no expansion s so The Dayton has ia forward tilt that keeps it 
Day ton § don't ‘work They maintain through aligned to give only }orizontal blows- with- 
out many months of service the correct position stands beatings. Replacemen™ ony, are rare. 
for pertect shuttle throw: 
easier, FASTER To INSTALL 
The face-blocs has precise!) the prop’ cushio®: The tapered hole guides They re 
resilience» and durability anchored and yul- _psolutely uniform 
etay. ca” buckle OF distort. And, the Day have “lefts” “righ Kewe 
the ayton®s save no anc rigiits- ewer 
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WHAT MAKES THEM 


, do better drafting... 
x give longer service? 


Among various apron types, it’s Lawrence Calfskin — chrome-tanned 
or bark-tanned — that is selected more often than any other. 

Mills prefer Lawrence Calfskin because it has proved to them, over 
a period of many years, that its natural drafting surface gives results 
that have never been equalled by other apron materials. 

It wears longer, too, because the tight-packed grain surface next to 
the yarn has the natural strength to resist both. the constant flexing and 
the tension or pressure exerted on the apron. 

Furthermore, mills -like the convenience of having aprons open-end 
so that they can be installed quickly, even in bottom positions, without 
having to tear down the frames or mix up apron types. 

So, for convenience, use leather aprons ... for performance and 
long life, specify Lawrence Calfskin —chrome-tanned or bark-tanned. 


LAWRENCE CALFSKINS 


Ist Choice for Aprons 
A. C. LAWRENCE LEATHER COMPANY 


PEABODY, MASS. 


Selling Agents 
H. H. Hersey, Greenville, S.C., Matthews Equipment Company, Providence, R. I. 
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TROUBLE FROM ANY DIRECTION 
... resisted by Spinna’s triple-resiliency 


AIR CUSHIONS IN A 
NETWORK OF TOUGH 
| _ SPRINGY FIBRES 


When an ordinary hard end comes along, Law- 
rence’s Spinna Calf takes 1t without permanently 
grooving. It recovers its original smooth surface 
without delay. 


When the traversing yarn pushes the covering 
toward the end of the roll, Spinna Calf springs 
right back into shape. It resists hollowing-out 
much longer than less resilient. materials. 

To avoid these troubles that shorten roll covering 
life, specify Spinna...and benefit also from a 
high-friction surface that improves spinning ef- 
ficiency. It stays kind to the yarn for up to 18 
months and more, even in front positions. 


That's why Spinna is the calfskin most generally 


SPINNA CALF 
ROLL COVERINGS 


it's Resilient 


pasion 
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The type of steel heddle shown 
below has a J-shaped bar hook 
on each end with I-section sup- 


This type of heddle (below) 
has C-shaped bar hooks on each 
end and flat support bars. Both 


7 port bars. On both frames the types of heddle shown have 
4 heddies can move past the bar key-slot holes for the Barber. 
* hangers. Colman machine. 
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HEDDLES 
FOR THE 


BARBER-COLMAN DRAWING-IN MACHINE 


Steel heddle manufacturers are now ready an accurate automatic drawing-in machine 
to furnish flat steel heddlesof the special key- over hand work on the same operation is 
hole type needed forthe new Barber-Colman __ well known to every experienced mill man. 
Drawing-In Machine. On these frames the This new machine has the capacity not at- 


heddles can slide the full length of the sup- 
port bars. This machine offers so many ad- 
vantages that we urge the purchase of these 
new-type harnesses whenever replacements 
are being made. This machine will draw up 
to 24 harnesses and 8 banks of drop wires 
and reed, which makes it suitable for plain 
or dobby weaves. It is adaptable to rayon, 
cotton, or wool, thus making it applicable in 
all typesof weaving mills, The advantage of 


tainable on older types of similar machines 
and will be found practically universal in 
its usefulness. Many engineering and de- 
sign improvements have been introduced 
which make it noticeably superior in every re- 
spect to its well-known predecessors. Com- 
plete descriptive data is available in a cir- 
cular which will be forwarded on request. 
For details regarding use in your own mill, 
consult your Barber-Colman representative. 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS * SUPER-SPEED WARPERS © WARP TYING MACHINES © DRAWING-IN MACHINES & 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


FRAMINGHAM, MASS., U.S.A. GREENVILLE, S.C., U.S.A, MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 
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your horsepower 


Condor Whipcord Endless Belts 
have been turning in extraordinary 
ce records—measured in 
n difficult drive 
re these invol 
pulleys and high speed. 
Thecontinuous tension- wound whip- 
cord section-provides unequalled 
flexibility. Bonded in 4 matrix of 
heat-dissipating FLEXLASTICS* 
with a pliable, wear-resisting cover, 
the belt 15 pressure-vulcanize? into 


an inseparable unit. 

This inseparability is further 
tected by MANHATTAN'S patented 
Extensible Tip. which relieves stres® 
on the cove! at splices OF. both 
pulley and outer sides: thereby pre 
vents separation of spliced ends, 
and permits higher belt speed over 


small pulleys: 
OTHER MANHATT AN Belts” * that 
can be made endless are Condor 
Compensated and Condor Stand- 
ard, Paranite-G.O-P. Oil-Proof, Man- 


hattan Non-Spark. 
W rite for Bulletins. 


performan 
years — ° 
cially whe 


s — espe 
ve small 


pro- 


7 CO 
NDOR WHIPCORD ADVANTAGES 


3 low 
inelasti 
ic stretch 
e 
— not variable with at 5. No splice in tension or load 
eric ch carryi oaa- 
3. Hi anges. rying section 
igh degree of bendi 6. Unequalled eTne term FLEXLASTICS is an exclusive MANHATTAN 
bility. ing flexi- 7. Patented ongevity. trade mark. Only MANHATTAN can make PLEXLASTICS. 
. e f Extensible Tip pre- **Condor Belts are now made in the dark, war-time color. 
ents splice separation 


No ply separation. 


THE MANHATTAN RUBBER MFC. 


OF RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, INC 
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: Uniformity of performance . . . quality performance . . . is assured 
: whenever the world-famous Radio City Rockettes do their precision 
: routines. And Tufferized Card Clothing, too, with its flat, accu- 
: rately-formed crowns, made of the finest steel wire . . . cut even in 


length ... spaced evenly... and set parallel in the famous 
TUFFER foundation . . . assures UNIFORMITY of performance— 


quality performance! 


Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos, and Silk Cards—-Napper Clothing, Brush Clothing, 
Strickles, Emery Fillets Top Flats Recovered and extra sets loaned at all plants—Lickerins and Garnett 
Cylinders from 4 to 30 inches and Metallic Card Breasts Rewired at Southern Plant—-Midgley Patented 
Hand Stripping Cards, Howard's Special Hand Stripping Cards and Inserted-Eye and Regular Wire Heddles. 
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SEAT FIRMLY TINY 3 
N THE "Uree® 
FOUNDATION 
SIDES 
i 
STRIPS EASIER—LESS GRINDING 
TUFFE 
HOWARD BROS. | 
WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS a 
Southern Plants: Atlanic stonia, N Branch Offices: Philadelo! Lustin Canadian Agents Acce To 3 
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Stepped-up Operating Speeds call for 
SPOOLS 


Speeding up production to meet war-time schedules with fiber or wood heads, U S Spools are supplied in all 
puts an extra load on operating accessories—a load that sizes, to meet any specifications. They are finished plain, 
soon shows up the “weak sisters”. oiled or lacquered, and are fitted with metal bushings 

U S Spools, designed for extra duty, stand + up under or shields when required. 
the toughest operating conditions. Precision-built tothe © When you are ready to re-equip with Spools, Bobbins, 
closest possible tolerances, they are accurately balanced Shuttles, Cones, Rolls, or other accessories made by 
for true-running performance, reducing wear on bolsters’ _U S, it will pay you to talk to a mill-trained U § repre- 


and spindles. sentative. You'll find his information up-to-the-minute, 
Made from selected northern stock, nailed or bushed, on rayon, and on processing all other fibers., 


ry 


Over 500,000 U S Spools 


made in record time to boost 


Rayon Tire Cord production 


When a tremendously increased 
yardage of rayon tire cord was 
needed for the protection of 
synthetic rubber tires, the tex- 
tile industry called on U S to 
produce hundreds of thousands 
of spools in a fraction of the 
time normally required. The 
orders were filled on schedule, 
an excellent example of the re- 
sourcefulness of the entire U S 
organization. 


Four Reasons 
Why It Pays to Consult U S$ 


MILL-WISE REPRESENTATIVES AMPLE PLANT CAPACITY Five 
U S representatives manufacturing plants, in 
cover every field of tex- North and South loca-— 
j tile production, and can tions closely keyed to 
offer thoroughly experi- textile production areas, 
enced advice on the use are fully equipped to 


of U § products in any handle any size orders. 
process. 


CONTROLLED RAW MATERIAL PRECISION STANDARDS U S 
Extensive U S owned has cooperated with tex- 
timber properties, in- tile machinery manufac- 
cluding fine northern turers for 86 years — can 
hardwood stands, allow meet the closest possible 
close control of raw ma- limits of tolerance in all 
terial selection and proc- tests for dimensions, 
essing from the source. weight, and balance. 


BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. LAWRENCE, MASS. JOHNSON CITY, TENN. 
GREENVILLE, S. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 


CHICAGO AGENT: CANADIAN AGENT: ALABAMA AGENT: 
Albert R. Breen, W. J. Westaway Young & Vann Supply Co. 
80 E. Jackson Bivd. Montreal, Que. — Hamilton, Ont. 


Birmingham 
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; A WETTING-OUT 
AGENT WITH 

REMARKABLE 

CHARACTERISTICS 


REPEL-0-TEX™ 


FINISH 
UALIT 


Y OIL & CHEMICAL COMPANY. 


JERSEY CITY, N. J. 


IN CANADA: ONYX Ol & CHEMICAL CO., LTD.—MONTREAL, TORONTO, ST. JOHNS, QUE, 
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DECERESOL 


THE MOST POWERFUL WETTING AGENT AVAILABLE 


CUTS TIME AND COSTS IN MORE THAN THIRTY DIFFERENT 
WETTING, EMULSIFYING AND DISPERSING OPERATIONS 


Making one month do the work of two is a feat that has 
been accomplished over and over again by many textile 
mills through the use of DecreREsoL OT. Here is a 
partial list of applications: 


Wetting out cotton piece goods prior to “‘grey souring?” _ 


Wetting out raw cotton in raw stock dyeing machines. 


As a penetrant in all types of dyeing including yarn 
and knitted and woven goods. | 

As a dispersing agent in the pigment method of vat 
dyeing. | 

For rapid wetting out in sanforizing. 


For wetting out grey goods prior to kier boiling to 
insure more uniform boil off and to prevent resist 
marks in subsequent dyeing. | 

As a dispersing agent in dyestuff mixtusés to insure 
better solubility and to improve col6r value. 

As a dispersing agent for finishing oils to obtain greater 
softening value. | 

In desizing baths with enzymes to_produce more rapid 
and efficient desizing. 

For boiling off rayons and acetatés. 

In the woolen and worsted industr’y as an aid in fulling 
and carbonizing. 

For dyeing Nylon and Vinyon yarns, hosiery, etc. 

For the production of highly absorbent products such as 
mop yarns, paper mill felts, towels and similar fabrics. 


Our representative will gladly give you more detailed information on the DEcERESOL 
Wetting Agents and help you select the type or types best suited to your operations. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID 
& CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


(A Unit of American Cyanamid Company) 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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LAIR has the Answers 


OLDEST CRUDES MAKE FINEST LUBRICANTS 


FOR EXAMPLE: 
; Lubr ication of worn comb 
a boxes, is difficult... 


SINCLAIR NO-DRIp 
LUBRICANTS greatly 
reduce leakage, resist 


cr 
feping and Spattering, 


and give Proper lubrica- 
tion. . 


SINCLAIR SINTURLITE 
OILS for new or recondi- 


tioned comb boxes, do not 


foam, are non-rusting, and 


stand up under severest 
conditions. | 


Sincrair in cooperation with textile engineers and ma- 
chinery manufacturers has developed a highly specialized 
line of lubricants for all mill requirements. The extent of 
Sinclair research is apparent in the newly compiled ‘‘Sinclair 
Textile Flow Chart and Lubrication Guide.”’ It can promote 


better machine performance, save wear, and reduce lubricant 


inventories in your mill. Write for complimentary copy today. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION OR LUBRICATION COUNSEL WRITE SINCLAIR REFINING COMPANY, 630 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 
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British and fmerican 


Cotton Textile Industries 


AST spring a mission composed of seven Englishmen 
La arrived in the United States to investigate and report 
on the methods used in the American cotton manufacturing 
industry and to advise on any changes in methods that could 
be usefully made in the British cotton textile industry. 

The over-all object of the mission's visit was to pick up 
ideas which would enable the British industry to increase 
its production of cotton goods for essential war needs, Sir 
Frank , Platt, cotton controller of the British Ministry of 
Supply and formerly managing director of the Lancashire 
Cotton Corp., Ltd., led the mission. Other members were 
Eric Cartwright, director of cloth planning fort the Ministry 
of Supply and manager of Fothergill & Harvey, Ltd.; 
Arthur Hollas, chairman of the Bolton Manufacturers hues 
ciation and director of several cotton spinning and weaving 
plants; Andrew Naesmith, general secretary of the Amalga- 
mated Weavers Association and of the Northern Counties 

@ Textile Trades Federation; Alfred Roberts, general secretary 
"of the Amalgamated Association of Card, Blowing and Ring 
mm Room Operatives; Horace Spibey of the Manchester College 

of Technology; and John Walsh, managing director of Goyt 
Spinning Co., Ltd., and president of the Manchester Cotton 
Association, Ltd. 

The mission has now prepared and published a report on 
+4 its findings and recommendations which should be of inter- 
est to American cotton textile manufacturers. Objects of the 
report are listed as (1) to ascertain and compare the produc- 
tivity of labor employed in the cotton spinning and weaving 
mills of the United States with that of labor employed in 
similar British mills; (2) to account for any difference be- 
tween the two; (3) to compare production methods of 
typical American and British spinning and weaving mills 
producing similar type yarns and cloths; and (4) to make 
recommendations for the increase of labor productivity in 
British cotton spinning and weaving mills. 

The investigations were conducted in American mills by 
two teams dealing respectively with spinning and weaving. 
The teams operated with previously prepared questionnaires 
' in order to reduce, as far as possible, the time taken in 

questioning and discussion, to give time for the mill plant 
inspections and to ensure that all relevant questions were 
asked. The itinerary had been planned by Col. W. A. 
Grierson of the Combined Production and Resources Board. 


Plants. visited included mostly coarse, medium and fine 
mills, and these inspections were supplemented by visits to 
textile machinery manufacturing shops. 

As an introductory comment, the report states th: 
“although the time available for the American mill inspec- 
tions was, necessarily, rather brief, the mission is of the 
opinion that the prepared data can be regarded as répresen- 
tative of labor productivity in the American mills visited 
and sufficiently accurate for its purpose. It is realized that 
those mills might not represent a typical cross-section of the 


entire American cotton spinning and weaving industry, but 


there are grounds for believing that, so far as labor produc- 


tivity and mill equipment are concerned, the data given in. 


the report are probably representative of conditions in the 
more up-to-date section of the American cotton industry. 
The fact that the industry is now operating under somewhat 
abnormal conditions due to the war has not been overlooked, 
but it is the mission’s opinion that the conditions of working 
and staffing, and the type of product have not, in general, 
become sufficiently abnormal as to affect the applicability of 
the information given in the report to normal American 
spinning and weaving practice. In fact, production for war 
purposes seems to have caused little change, in general, from 
the normal pre-war output. It should be mentioned, how- 
ever, that as a wartime emergency measure the number of 
working hours per shift per week has been increased from 
40 to 48 hours, and that in most of the mills visited the 48- 
hour week was in operation.” 

As a measure of labor productivity the production per 
man hour was selected. This factor, referred to as P. M. H. 
in the report, varies with the size of the plant and location, 
the type and condition of machinery used, nature and variety 
of product, type of labor available and working conditions 
in the plant. 

Approximately 99 per cent of American cotton spinning 
is done on ring spindles, while in Britain both mile and ring 
spindles are used widely; it was considered advisable by the 
mission to compare both mule and ring spindles with equiv- 
alent American ring spinning mills. In yarn preparation 
(winding and warping), the high and low speed systems, 
respectively, were taken as representative of equipment in 
the United States and Britain. American weaving equip- 
ment, 95 per cent of which is automatic loomage, is com- 
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pared to the total British seit 95 per cent of which is 
non-automatic. 


The British report points out that significant changes 
occurred in the American cotton textile industry in the 26- 
year period from 1910 to 1936. Semi-automatic machines 
were made automatic, automatic processes were simplified 


-and extended, and machines were redesigned and equipped 


with attachments which greatly improved their efficiency. 
This same period, the Englishmen report, saw developments 
in labor management and in the scientific assessment of 
operatives’ work loads, with the result that the number of 
machines or units run by an operative was increased consid- 
erably. Readers are reminded that during the period from 
1900 to 1937 the United States cotton textile industry nearly 
quadrupled its payrolls as well as the value of its products, 
meanwhile increasing its labor force 40 per cent. The in- 
creased output per worker thus accomplished was largely 
due to the development of more automatic machinery and 
more efficient methods, as the working week has been grad- 
ually reduced since the beginning of the ceritury from an 
average of about 60 hours. to 40 hours per week. (As a 
wartime emergency, however, American mills are now oper- 
ating on a basis of 48 working hours per shift per week.) 

Just how the American and British industries compare 
may be seen by study of the English mission’s summary of 
conclusions and recommendations, quoted in the paragraphs 
which follow. 


With normal staffing British P.M.H. (calculated on the basis of 
total output and total labor force) is less than the American by 
approximately 18 to 49 per cent in spinning, by 80 to 85 per cent 
in winding, by 79 to 89 per cent in beaming, and by 56 to 67 per 
cent in weaving. 

With present conditions of staffing and fully running plant it is 
estimated that the British P.M.H. is less than the American by 
approximately three to 48 per cent in spinning. The percentages for 
winding, beaming and weaving are estimated to show no significant 
change from those given for normal staffing. 

For a given output considerably greater labor forces are required 
in the British mills. With normal staffing the British labor require- 


ments exceed the American by approximately 22 to 98 per cent in- 


spinning, by 387 to 571 per cent in winding, by 366 to 786 per cent 
in beaming, and by 129 to 203 per cent in weaving. 

With present conditions of staffing and fully running plant it is 
estimated that the British labor requirements exceed the American 
by approximately 12 to 63 per cent in coarse and medium count 
spinning, while in fine spinning they.are less than the American by 
approximately five per cent. The percentages for winding, beaming 


The English Are Worried 


The immediate establishment of experimental cot- 
ton mills, in which both management and labor can 
survey the possibilities of improving the output and 
operating conditions of British plants, was recom- 
mended as a pressing necessity by A. H. S. Hinch- 
liffe, president of the Manchester (Eng.) Chamber of 
Commerce at a recent meeting of that group. 

Mr. Hinchliffe said that this activity should not be 
put off until re-equipping of present mills is com- 
pleted. He added that more attractive conditions and 
prospects of newer industrial jobs would make young 
Englishmen hesitate to risk their futures in the cotton 
trade, He predicted that the cotton textile industry of 
England would look in vain for labor unless it bet- 
tered working conditions. 


and weaving are estimated to show no significant change from those 
given for normal staffing. 

The main reasons for the higher American P.M.H. are: the use of 
high-draft, high-speed and automatic machiriery wherever possible; 
the use of up-to-date plants (large sums of money being expended 
for this purpose); the application of scientific methods to the utili- 
zation of labor, which permits a relatively large number of units or 
machines to be supervised by a machine operative; the policy “ 
concentrating on high operative efficiency (in terms of output), 
many cases at the expense of machine efficiency; and the lower age 
of the operatives. 

Integration of the spinning, weaving and finishing processes has 
progressed to a much greater extent in America than in Britain, the 
processes operating on standardized and bulk productions for use, 
mainly, in the home market. This system of bulk production makes 
possible the use of high-speed and automatic machinery. (particu- 
larly in preparation and weaving). which works on a three-shift 
basis, each of 48 hours per week. The British mills, on the other 
hand, work one shift of 48 hours per week, are organized horizon- 
tally and, catering for both home and foreign markets, produce a 
wide range of products to meet the large variety of cloth types 
prevalent under the British commercial system. The sales made are 
both varied and small, and do not permit the economical use of 
highly productive automatic machinery. 

American processing practice, based on the continuous production 
of standard counts of yarn and cloth types, permits standardization 
to be applied to plant, processing methods and labor, and is condu- 
cive to high standards of efficiency, organization and output. In 
Britain, frequent changes in yarn counts and cloth particulars dis- 
turb the balance of plant and labor requirements and, in many cases, 
prevent the establishment of the  openiom conditions for high pro- 
duction efficiency. 

In quality the American standard of processing, generally, is 
slightly lower than the British, mainly due to a concentration on 
matters of engineering and organization, to the bulk production 
policy, to the reduction of processes to a minimum, and to the large 
number of units or machines supervised by an operative. The 
potentialities of staple and twist are, however, more fully appre- 
ciated in the American spinning and weaving industry, particularly 
with regard to their effects on labor force requirements. Particular 
features of American practice, which do not apply generally in 
British mills, are the use of large packages such .as cans, bobbins, 
beams, etc., the large-scale use of high drafting in card and spin- 
ning rooms, and the use of control devices in slasher sizing. 

American management has greater scope than British management 
in its utilization of labor because of the comparative absence of 
long-standing practices and conventions and because of the accept- 
ance by labor of scientific methods to matters of work assignment. 
The duties of an operative and the number of units or machines 
supervised are based on a work-load assessment which allows an 
operative a certain percentage of free or “‘idle’’ time. This time 
allowance will vary with the type of work on which the operative 
is engaged and may range from ten to 20 per cent. There was no 
evidence of overloading of the operatives in American mills in 
spite of the greater number of machines supervised by them as 
compared with corresponding British operatives. On the basis of 
these work-load assessments wage rates are established. 

American mill managers, generally, are young and analytical and 
progressive in their outlook. 

In making recommendations for the improvement in P.M.H. 
Britain it is necessary that any immediate or short-term re- nagtoasean 
plans should be made with due regard to long-term plans. These 
short and long-term plans should be correlated and permit, as far as 
possible, a smooth economic integration, and should be prepared 
with the following basic objects: 

(1) To permit a higher degree of standardization and speciali- 
zation, thus giving uninterrupted bulk production. 

(2) To improve the standard of technical equipment in mills. 

(3) To improve the working conditions in cotton mills. 

(4) To secure a greater degree of co-operation between spinners 
and weavers, thereby raising the level of production efficiency. 

(5) To provide a more scientific training for management. 

(6) By the application of scientific. methods to spinning and 
weaving practices and to the utilization of labor, and by the use of 
the most modern plant, to provide conditions which permit greater 
labor productivity and economy in production costs, and at the 
same time permit a higher level of wages for the operatives em- 
ployed. 
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Wartime Developments Signiticance 


In ordinary years the automotive industry is one of the 
largest buyers of textiles. Until now the natural fibers 
have had a corner on this important market. But the 
synthetics, custom-woven and treated for specialized 
uses, will have to be reckoned with because of many 
developments which have come about during the war. 
The future for synthetics in the transportation industry 
was outlined by Morris Sanders, industrial consultant, 
in recent speeches to the Society of Automotive Engi- 
neers at Detroit and to the American Association of 
Textile Technologists at New York. An abstract of his 
remarks is presented herewith. 


UCH has been written about the Battle of Synthetics— - 


4 of past struggles between semi-synthetics with natural 
fibers, of present rivalry between complete synthetics and 
semi-synthetic fibers, and of impending battles in. which 
fabrics woven of any or all of these by classical methods will 
be ranged on one side of the barricades while on the other 
will be fabrics that are entirely synthetic from A to Z and 
distinctly different in method of manufacture. 

You and IJ are interested in these struggles and marriages 
of giants but we are actively and personally concerned with 
special results. We want to estimate the importance of 
specific new materials and methods and we want to evaluate 
them in terms of specific end-usage. Let us consider the 
fabric needs of the automotive industry. A few years before 
the war Mr. W. F. Bird laid down the following require- 
ments for an ideal fabric: (1) long life and ability to take 
hard wear; (2) maximum style and beauty for luxurious and 
smart trim effects; (3) ease of handling; (4) elasticity and 
softness for comfort; (5) ventilation for dissipation of body 
and interior heat; and (6) maximum resistance to spotting 
and ravages of accumulated road dust and dirt. 

Although more than seven years have passed since Mr. 
Bird listed these upholstery requirements, it is hard to im- 
prove upon them. Perhaps we might wish to emphasize 
cleanability and “luxury of hand.” Perhaps, today, we might 
enlarge upon the intangible words, “style” and “beauty,” 
relating them to varying sales objectives—to sedans, taxis, 
convertibles, trucks, busses, or even to roadable planes and 
helicopters. But Mr. Bird’s list of requirements is a good 
one and it offers us a useful check-gauge for wartime accom- 
plishment. Although the war period has seen fabric im- 
provents flower, few of them can be ascribed directly to the 
war itself; but we'll call them “wartime developments’ for 
convenience’s sake. Most of them, like all important scien- 
tific and industrial developments, required a far longer 
gestation period than even this lengthy conflict has afforded. 
But looking over the check list, remembering the deficiencies 
of even the best pre-war solutions—and considering the 
tailor-made properties of gour new fibers, filaments and 
fabrics—we are filled with a strong sense of. impending 
improvement. Let us review the list. 

Long life and ability to take hard wear—My first thought 
is of vinylidene chloride, a filament that we all know to be 


TO THE 
Industry 


exceedingly tough, fatigue and abrasion-resistant, and long- 
lived. Other synthetics that wear remarkably well are the 
vinyl polymers. Whether used in sheet form or as impreg- 


nants and coatings for yarn and fabric, they, too, will bring 


outstanding qualities of wear and scuff-resistance, flexibility 
and toughness to bear upon the upholstery problem. One 


. vinyl development which clearly stemmed from war need is 


thermosetting vinyl butyral, a material that is thermoplastic 


in its earlier stages but can be handled on regular rubber 


machinery and subsequently “cured” to resist heat. 

It is true that, with all of its virtues, vinylidene chloride 
fabric is still relatively harsh to the touch; and the sheet 
vinyls and synthetic rubbers, like their pre-war leather and 
leatherette counter parts, do not “breathe.” Before leaving 
our first requirement of durability, let us note the fact that 
new rayon weaves, and experimental combinations of new 
and old fibers indicate that there are numerous other new 
and sensible solutions to the long-life-and-wear problem. 

When we review our next requirement, maximum style 
and beauty for luxurious and smart trim effects, our fabric 
progress becomes dazzingly apparent. With the exception 
of synthetic rubbers (Buna N, Buna § and Butyrl Rubber), 
our new synthetics and semi-synthetics are color-receptive in 
the extreme; some even deserve the adjectives “‘sharp’’ and 
bright.” Better yet, because they are soil-resistant and 
easily kept clean, we are no longer forced by necessity to 
choose colors that blend in with grease and grime. These 


Fiberglas fabrics are of great use in the automotive field when 
sound absorption is a major consideration. Its properties, 
despite the relatively high cost, make this material desirable 
for many special uses. 
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BURK-SCHIER dyeing and finishing agents economically process goods that have sales appeal. 
BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 


Tenn. 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 
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twin bogies have ceased to dictate style approach and, should 
sales circumstances dictate the soft glow of pastels or the 
flash of pure color, we can now specify them with impunity. 
Besides having access to an unlimited spectrum, it appears 
as though we were in for a welcome deluge of unusual lus- 
tres and appealing textural effects. Apart from rather eso- 


teric possibilities such as vinyl and acetate-protected fabrics | 


woven of aluminum-coated, we have the sound assurance 
that many familiar materials will re-appear in happily un- 
familiar, attractive, new weaves. 

Ease’of handling is next on the list. I know of no new 
material that is harder to handle than:the pre-war ones. On 
the contrary, because completely scientific control of fiber, 
filament or sheet is assured, and because many of the new 
materials can be solvent or heat-fused, I think we can fairly 
predict that they will, in general, be easier to handle than 
their predecessors. 

Elasticity and softness for comfort—As we all know, 
many of the new synthetics are elastic by nature. In any 
case, the weave design is quite as important as the fiber 
itself where elasticity and comfort are the goals. When I 
spoke of vinylidene chloride and its wearing virtues, I men- 
tioned the harsh ‘feel of it as a fabric. Now that the filament 
is being extruded at smaller diameters (.004 of an inch 
instead of .030 and '.012), a more comfortable weave 
results. And a soft-feeling vinylidene chloride fiber is said 
to be more than a possibility of. the future. And finally, 
interesting combination weaves have been made; they marry 
the important individual qualities of vinylidene chloride, 
wool, rayon and other. materials. 

Speaking of rayon and leaving possibilities for facts, | 
have seen new weaves of acetate rayon that appear to have 
everything that Mr. Bird specified for enclosed car use— 
including that hard-to-define sympathetic quality that we 
call “‘luxury of hand.’’ They feel good, look good, and, I 
am told, stand up very well. And I've heard of other worthy 
developments employing chemically treated viscose rayons. 
In short, you may expect much from improved rayons. 

To speak further on the subject of comfort I would have 


to draw a bit heavily on my imagination. During the war, 


our technicians have necessarily concentrated on rough-tough 
performance rather than luxury. We have seen those aristo- 
crats of the synthetic textile field, nylon and Fortisan, serv- 
ing as parachute materials and apart from our interest in 


Nylon, which can be woven into fabrics with nearly any 
desired properties, will offer durability, beauty and pleasant 
touch in post-war vehicles. 
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them as fabrics of high strength, we have been pleased with 
their sympathetic qualities, their beauty and feel. When the 
day comes that vast quantities of such filaments are run in 
daily consumer goods production, a share of them in spun 
yarn form may be set aside for special blending if automo- 
tive use. But that is romancing. In the meantime, it is a 
happy fact that the other synthetics are quite agreeable to 
the touch—or can be made so when appropriately designed, 
constructed or combined. 

Ventilation for dissipation of body and interior heat— 
Due to their physical structures, synthetic filaments and 
fibers are intrinsically cooler than standard natural fibers. 
And, of course, they can be manufactured in weaves that 
are at least equally open and well ventilated. One popular 


_ pre-war product was’a short-haired velvet whose pile was 


anchored in a flexible open rubber base; with our wartime 
developments of synthetic rubbers and vinyls we can now 
make similar fabrics that are easily as practical and com- 
fortable, and that are oil and gasoline-resistant as well. 
With design modification, they would lend themselves well 
to automobile carpeting use. 

When I spoke of sheet vinyls before, I said that I knew 
of no true sheet material that would breathe. When one is 
covering non-seating surfaces, breathing is of little impor- 
tance but enclosed seating should be air-permeable if the 
ride is to be cool and free from bumpiness. Of course, sheet 
and coated fabrics can be made more comfortable by means 
of well-designed embossing or it can be perforated or cut in 
strips and web-woven for special conditions. 

One recent development offers unusual promise: a vinyl 
latex that is susceptible to water dispersion and protective 
coagulation about individual fibers. We now have good 
reason to expect water repellent fabrics that are permeable 
to air and—because of the nature of the vinyl sheath, resist- 
ant to flame and abrasion as well. Such fabrics should have 
good hand and appearance and a tear strength-superior to 
that of coated and impregnated fabrics. Another promising 
use of vinyl that permits free ventilation is via the Plexon 


method whereby individual yarns are impregnated and 


coated; the resulting filament may, of course, be woven in a 
normal manner. 

Other thermoplastic resins such as cellulose acetate and 
cellulose acetate butyrate are used in this method as are a 
variety of base yarns, including cotton, rayon, fiberglas and 
linen. During the war, the Plexon process has produced 
military insect screening, conveyor belting, and electrical 
insulation for the Navy. Its yarns have been called the most 
nearly tailor-made of all the fabric yarns and they will un- 
doubtedly be woven to serve the automotive industry. 

Last on our list is maximum resistance to Spotting and 
ravages of accumulated road dust and dirt. My previous 
remarks on moisture and abrasion resistance apply to this 
requirement; one which all of us know, is very easily an- 
swered today. The larger part of our new synthetics 
(whether fiber, filament or coating) are grease and dirt re- 
sistant and are cleaned with relative ease. They need not be 
crinkly dirt and heat-traps as are older, ‘found’ fibers, as I 
have noted, even the found fibers and yarns can now be 
impregnated or coated by several new processes. Beyond 
that, our synthetics are mothproof; and rayons, nylon, vinyli- 
dene chloride, and the vinyls are largely unaffected by mil- 
dew, sunlight, and to the average destructive agent normally 
encountered in everyday useage. 

All of this is as it should be because our new materials 
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weren't merely found; they didn’t just happen. They were 
made to order by practical scientists and then improved in 
accordance with stringent wartime needs. Faced with moun- 
tainous problems and armed with rare opportunities and 
facilities for concentrated endeavor, our technicians have not 
only succeeded in improving upon nature, they have actually 
out-done themselves. I am thinking of such new facts as 
flexible synthetics that withstand temperatures of 200° and 
60° F. alike without cracking, of rayon filament with a 
tenacity of seven to 11 grams a denier, and of other dramatic 
fabric improvements that have won their spurs during the 
waft. 

Returning to automotive end-uses, let us turn to applica- 
tions other than upholstery and, when they fit the case, con- 
sider some impressive fabric developments that have not yet 
been mentioned. There are the sidewall and head lining 
problems. We now have a host of new solutions to both. 
Where sanitation and hygiene are factors (and such linings 
have always been unpleasant dust catchers in enclosed cars) 
we again have the vinyls and other highly resistant synthet- 
ics. Via coatings and impregnants, rayon and cotton prints, 
plain or fancy, can now stand unusually rough abuse with- 
out losing a bit of their dainty design quality. Besides such 
synthetic-treated soft goods, durable structural, hard-sur- 
faced laminates will be available in exactly the same designs 
and patterns—a brand-new development to which I will 
refer in a few minutes. 


Where sound absorption is a major consideration,’ all-. 


fiberglas fabrics or fiberglas in combination with rayon, cot- 
ton, wool or others fibers is to be considered. Because of its 
extraordinary tensile strength and dimensional stability, its 
high degree of sound absorption and its non-absorbent, 
non-hygroscopic nature, and other qualities, fiberglas will 
prove desirable for special uses despite its relatively high 
cost. Incidentally, I might talk at some length on the per- 
formance of fiberglas in tires, gaskets, belting and battery 
retainer mats. 

But returning to sidewall and head linings: in taxis and 
busses, we caw now use tough but attractive vinyls in em- 
bossed sheet or as protection for fabrics, or hard laminates 
of decorative fabric base, or even open-weave vinylidene 
chloride fabric backed with sound absorbent fiberglas in 
felted form. All would serve distinctive functions well, all 
are highly susceptible to styling and color treatments. I 


won't run down the list of handsome but impervious braids, 


ropes and elastomeric extrusions that are going to be avail- 
able for trim materials; the sky appears to be the limit here. 

Let us consider top materials for convertibles. With our 
new high tenacity rayons, nylon and fiberglas, tops that are 
tough but extremely light are possibilities. Thanks to war- 
time vinyl developments, we can coat them translucently 
with synthetics that resist flex, age, oil and weather as rub- 
ber never did. As a designer, I am more than mildly moved 
by the idea of convertible tops as translucent as a woman’s 
raincoat. While on the subject of tops, let us speak of the 
rigid ones. I am not going to revive that feature writer's 
dream of a compound-curved and entirely transparent acry- 
lic-top. Fabric doesn’t enter that picture and it never made 
sense to me anyway. But rigid, structural, fabric-based, 
compound-curved laminates are a true war development and 
one that applies to specialized auto body problems—to tops, 
fenders, panels and other parts. 

Many of you have followed low-pressure molding growth 
in fields of aircraft. You may have noted the march of new 
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Velon, Firestone’s plastic fabric, is fireproof, stainproof, 
weatherproof and waterproof. It will find wide usage for 
upholstery in public transport vehicles. 


and improved thermosetting resins, seen pressures drop 
from thousands to hundreds of pounds, then down to a few 
pounds—and finally to mere contact. You may also have 
noted the low cost of molds, the simplicity and the unlim- 
ited ‘size of low-pressure-molded products. To wood venee: 
the pioneer filler of the field, have been added high-strength 
papers, sisal mats and organic and fiberglas fabrics. Fusel- 
ages, fairings and a host of other lightweight functional 


aeroplane parts are made by the Vidal method and other 


low-pressure molding techniques today. 

Busses, commercial delivery vehicles, trailers, station- 
wagons and custom-made cars are all products of relatively 
low volume and high sales value—and we might say that 
most private plans and helicopters will belong in that same 
category for the foreseeable future. Design—sound engi- 
neering, originality, and quality of appearance—is of first 
importance in these products where high cost and limited 
volume make it more than difficult to amortize expensive 
metal-working tools and dies. It is here that fabric-base, 
rigid laminates can serve as the solution for many body 
problems. Their performance has satisfied Wright Field; 
and their design and cost can certainly be made to satisfy 
your special: customers—and many of your basic ones as 
well. 

And now I'll tell you of something that I feel is really 
new in this field of fabric laminates. When speaking of 
sidewall and head lining, I referred to novel and unusual 
effects obtainable with the use of dress and curtain prints— 
and in hard, durable, laminate form. Early in the war, it 
was discovered that self-sealing fuel tanks had a fatal weak- 
ness. Entering projectiles set up a hydrostatic pressure that 
flowered large holes in the tanks. Laminates of fiberglas 
and clear new contact resins were specified as tank liners to 
take the enormous impact and they did the job quite success- 
fully. Out of the manufacture of such laminates has come 
the continuous and economical lamination of fabrics of 
many kinds. They can be functional or decorative, opaque 
or translucent, or just about whatever the design engineer 
plans. 

With this new process, the automotive industry can now 
choose unusual decorative dress or drapery prints, use them 
in single or multiple laminate form, combine them with 
fiberglas, duck or any other laminate, and can employ them 
for exterior purposes as well as interior ones... For, with the 
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selection of the proper resin, they are heat and weather- 
resistant, and as stable as you please. They can be post- 
formed for angled, corrugated and simple curved surfacings 
or even compound-curved ones, if the fabric itself is de- 
signed to permit such deformation. 


What Does It All Mean? 


What can this mean to the automotive industry? It can 
mean enduring plaid-surfaced station wagons, flowery de- 
signs for the sides of florists’ trucks, similarly well-chosen 
patterns for other commercial delivery vehicles. It can 
mean dimensionally-stable bus ceilings that are opaque by 
day but translucent when back-lighted for night use. It can 
mean interior taxi finishes that have texture and depth of 
clear decorative beauty, combined with an abrasion resist- 
ance seldom seen before in laminates. It can mean entire 
bus and trailer tops, large or small body members for any 
exterior or interior use. Above all, it means more freedom 
of action for the designer and engineer, more appeal to the 
buyer and his wife, that imposing sales factor. 

The same can be said of all of our new fabric develop- 
ments, the soft as well as the hard. Together, they offer the 
automotive industry a much broader and finer collection of 
manufacturing and merchandising tools than it had before 
the war. Like other tools, they only achieve significance 
when used, and used properly. These new means can only 
be adapted to valuable ends by experienced yet young- 
minded engineers and designers; their promise will only 
reach final fulfillment and public acceptance through the 
painstaking co-operation of technicians and _ progressive 
manufacturers. 


New and better coated fabrics for peacetime rainwear are 
previewed in this coat of ‘‘Fabrilite’’ synthetic resin plastic- 
coated fabric. Under this name, Du Pont will produce light- 
weight grades of these special-purpose textiles for post-war 
uses ranging from garments to household accessories. 
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Goodyear Announces New Polyvinyl Chloride 
Fabricating Material 


Vitafilm,” a new lightweight, waterproof packaging and 
fabricating material which also can be woven into fabrics, 
was announced this month by Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
A. F. Landefeld, manager of Goodyear’s Pliofilm depart- 
ment, described Vitafilm as a derivative of polyvinyl chlo- 
ride. It offers amazing current and post-war possibilities, he 
said. 

In the six gauges of sheet form in which Vitafilm is being 
produced by Goodyear, it is adapted for food bags, bowl 
covers garment bags and other household purposes. Heat 
sealed or stitched, Vitafilm also is suitable for umbrellas, 
raincoats and similar products. 

For woven fabrics, Vitafilm is cut into thin strips which 
are stretched and twisted into thread for the looms, after 
which it is woven like any other fabric material such as 
cotton or rayon. Conventional spinning machinery and 
looms now pioducing: other types of fabric handle Vitafilm 
satisfactorily, according to Mr. Landefeld. 

Vitafilm fabrics of this kind, utilizing the same range of 
color designs and figures available with other fabric mate- 
rials, Mr. Landefeld said, are especially suitable for shower 
curtains, ladies’ hand bags, shoe uppers and similar products 
where lightness and waterproofness are desirable. He 
pointed out that such fabrics can be restored to their original 
brightness and cleanliness simply by wiping them with a 


cloth. 


Vitafilm was developed in Goodyear's new $1,350,000 
research laboratory. It is being produced on a limited scale 
in a Goodyear pilot plant and presently is being used 
principally in the war effort. 

Construction of a $1,500,000 chemical plant to manufac- 
ture a wide variety of new rubber-like plastics known as 
vinyl chloride co-polymers will be started shortly in Na- 
trium, W. Va., by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., it has 
been announced at the company’s headquarters in Akron, 
O., by P. W. Litchfield, chairman of the board. The new 
plant will have a capacity of 3,000,000 pounds per year, 
Mr. Litchfield said. Permission to build it was given by the 
War Production Board because of the wide range of .useful- 
ness of the new synthetics in meeting war needs and reliev- 
ing the critical shortages of natural rubber products. 

The decision to build the new plant followed the comple- 
tion of extensive researches carried on by scientists at the 
Goodyear research laboratory over a period of two years. 
These established that the new plastics could be made in a 
wide variety of forms embracing a considerable range of 
characteristics. They can be made into transparent films or 
thicker sheets, used to coat paper or cloth, or to insulate 
wire, and the research experiments have shown that co- 
polymers can be used to make gaskets, washers, etc., wher- 
ever an elastic, rubber-like substance resistant to oil is 
needed. 


Dr. L. H. James, B.Sc., Ph.D., has opened a consulting 
office and laboratory in industrial microbiology at 189 West 
Madison Street, Chicago 2, Ill. Dr. James has been head 
of the bacteriology department at the University of Mary- 
land since 1937, and prior to that had considerable experi- 
ence in microbiological research for the food research divi- 
sion of the Federal Government. While at the University 
of Maryland he began several experiments in microbiology 
of textiles which he will continue in his Chicago laboratory. 
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Fire 


the Bag 


During combat, every precaution 
is taken to prevent damage within 
the crews’ quarters. Sailors must 
stow bedding, spare clothing and 
other gear in fire-proof cotton 
sea bags. 


Made of a heavy blue cotton duck 


cloth, these sea bags are coated. 


witha fire-retardent synthetic resin. 
They're tightly packed, jammed 
full of every necessity of today’s 
greatest travelers...safe from 
weather and fire. 


The many uses of cotton by. our 
Navy alone has made cotton one 
of the most vital of war materials. 


In the Wet End of Textile Finish- 
ing, Butterworth Machines are 
working day and night—bleach- 


Butterworth 
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ing, boiling-out, drying, calender- 
ing, dyeing. 


Butterworth Engineers offer their 
cooperation to mills seeking to in- 


crease productive capacity ... to 


repair or replace obsolete equipment 


...to develop new machines... 


to improve plant layout. 


All our facilities not required for 
Ordnance production are available 
to help solve finishing problems, 
and aid in your post-war plans. 
Write for folder “Announcing a 
Policy on Orders Taken Now for 
Post-War Delivery.” | 


H. W. BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO. 
Serving the Textile Industry since 1820 
Main Office and Works, Philadelphia 25, Pa. 
The Textile Finishing Machinery Company Division, 
Providence, R. 1. :: Charlotte, N. C., 1211 Johnston 
Building :: Hamilton, Ontario, W. J, Westaway Co. 
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otes Dyes and Dyeing 


By GEORGE BROUN 


Practical Application of Acetate Colors—Part Ten 


Part Nine, the initial article of this series which dealt 
with acetate colors, took up the development period of 
acetate rayon and the various colors that were used as 
stop-gaps until the direct dyeing acetate colors were 
available for wide use. These water insoluble-dispersible 
colors are the chief ones applied on all colors with the 
exception of navies and blacks, for which diazotized 
and developed acetate colors are employed. This 
month’s installment continues with a discussion of 
acetate colors on piece goods. 


The articles of this series which a to application 
of acetate colors to hosiery and other knit goods are 
being published currently in Southern Knitter, under 
the heading “Practical Notes—Application of Acetate 
Dyestuffs.” 


HE standard crepes are run mostly on continuous boil- 
off range prior to loading of the goods on a dyebeck. 


The modern continuous boil-off and scouring-off range con- 


sists of one suitably designed open width boil-off machine 
and one or two scouring and washing machines which han- 
dle the creped goods in rope form. Advantages gained from 
the use of such a range are: (1) the creped goods are pre- 
pared at a uniform speed which can be duplicated from lot 
to lot; (2) proper circulation of the processing liquor by 
means of a special pumping system, which prevents fresh 
or boiled off goods from being contaminated by old liquor 
which has accumulated sizing, dirt and grease. 

The boil-off machine is best designated as the crepe form- 
ing machine, since gray goods enter from a shell and are 
conveyed from a let-off around and under a drum which is 
centered at a correct depth in the boil-off bath so that it 
remains wet during the entire operation. This moist surface 
of the drum wets out the entering gray crepe goods slowly 
and uniformly and initiates the crepeing action uniformly 
in Open width. 

Wet out goods float or run on a conveyor at required 
speed in open width throughout the bath’s length, thereby 
obtaining the full crepeing action of the hot boil off before 
being cooled slowly and washed in the scouring machine. 
This scouring machine is usually composed of 12. to 24 
compartments which permit the creped goods, now in rope 
form, to move from one fresh hot bath to one at a lower 
temperature, thus scouring and gradually cooling the goods 
so that they will retain a uniform creped effect even though 
processed in ropé form. 
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Economical scouring formulas can be worked out for de- 
tergents and other scouring assistants used, since the liquor 
is pumped on a counter current principle. The goods in 
rope form move continually toward fresh scouring solutions 
and into clean wash waters, this followed by a final cold 
wash water which the prepared crepes are reeled off and 
bundled for dyeing. A formula, based on 1,000 gallons, 
for continuous boil-off and scouring of lightweight acetate- 
viscose crepes, is as follows: 40-50 pounds olive oil or low 
titer type soap, 20-30 pounds synthetic detergent, four to 
eight pounds penetrant and four to six pounds mild alkali; 
to hold pH at 91/, to ten. 

For scouring some plants prefer to omit soap and use 
only a synthetic detergent; where such processing is em- 
ployed just replace the soap on an equal basis with synthetic 
detergent: 10-15 pounds olive oil soap, 15-20 pounds de- 
tergent and four to eight pounds tetra sodium pyrophos- 
phate. Whenever hard water conditions are encountered 


and softened water is not available, it is very practical to 


use a phosphate water softener such as Calgon. 

The heavier crepe goods such as alpaca and romaines are 
usually boiled off in the folded or skein form, using special 
bent rods which support the goods while standing in the 
boil-off bath at lower temperature than used on the contin- 
uous boil-off machine. A bath composed of a one-half per 
cent of olive oil soap and one-half per cent of an organic 
synthetic detergent and run at 80-100° F. has been found 
to give good results. These heavy crepes must be handled 
very carefully, or they will show “break marks’’ where the 
fibers have been ruptured. After the heavy crepes have 
stood in crepeing bath for 60 to 90 minutes they are re- 
moved and given a warm rinse. These prepared goods must 
be entered carefully in dyebecks, running about one-third 
to half rated capacity so as to permit the goods to keep in a 
partially open width during the dyeing. 

There has been considerable development carried out on 
the boiling off and crepeing of these heavier crepe goods 
on a continuous range. This development has utilized many 
types of equipment found in the old silk dyeing and finish- 
ing plants whereby the goods are kept in open width through 
the crepeing bath as well as the scouring and washing off 
operations. 

All acetate flat goods such as satins, taffetas, sharkskin, 
poplins, fuschias and others are prepared and dyed on jigs. 
During the past few years there has been an increasing 
amount of suiting and dress goods constructions that are 
being padded with desizing solutions, allowed to batch or 
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stand four hours, then entered on a jig, scoured off and 


dyed. 


The preparation of satins requires careful supervision on 
the jig. This procedure gives good results.on standard or 
semi-automatic jigs: enter the goods through warm water or 


_ dry and then run one end through warm water at 100-120° 


F. On heavy satins add the dissolved enzyme and run two 
to four ends at 100-120° F., drain off and give a light scour 
or bleach bath. For a 50-gallon jig bath use four pints of 
100-yolume hydrogen peroxide and one-half pound syn- 
thetic detergent. Run four ends at 160-180° F., drain, give 
cold running wash prior to dyeing. When lightweight: sat- 
ins are being handled, the enzyme desizing bath is omitted 
and two to four ends are necessary in the scouring bath in 
order to prepare the goods for dyeing. 

On closely woven acetate flat goods such as taffetas and 
sharkskins it is desirable to soften the acetate fiber moder- 
ately in order to obtain level dyeings. These constructions 
of flat goods may be entered onto the jig by running through 
cold water, then giving an enzyme desizing bath as on 
satins if there is. a noticeable amount of sizing present. 
Otherwise the goods are run into a scouring and bleaching 
bath so that the fabric will be scoured and softened uni- 
formly. For a 50-gallon bath use four pints of 100-volume 
hydrogen peroxide, one pound of synthetic detergent, one- 
quarter pound tetra sodium pyrophosphate and one pound 
of sodium silicate. Run four ends at 170-180° F., give two 
ends, hot wash at 140° F. prior to dyeing. 


Committee Releases 
Report on Revised 
Nylon Dyeing Formulas 


EATURES of the report of the nylon task committee, 
which met recently to discuss practical methods of 
dyeing nylon in the O. D. No. 7 shade with increased 
fasstness properties, have been revealed by the War Pro- 
duction Board and the Office of the U..S. Quartermaster 


General. The latter had previously indicated it was ready 


to accept the methods of dyeing advanced in this report, 
and to revise specifications to obtain the degree of fastness 
shown by the combinations given. In some of the commit- 
tee’s recommendations, new equipment would have. to be 
developed to secure the best results. 

Below are given details of the processes which showed 
the greatest immediate promise and which are also in line 
with normal application facilities available. Work was done 
in laboratories and practical runs in finishing plants were 
made. 

Chrome dyed by pad steam process—A large number of 
trials and considerable yardage were run mainly on a three- 
ounce nylon oxford, but also on a six-ounce nylon fabric. 
For the dyeing of a 1,650-yard roll of three-ounce nylon 
oxford, the following operations, after scouring and drying, 
are recommended: 

Three-roll pad: four pounds, 11 ounces. Pontachrome 
Fast Yellow R Conc.; one pound, 14 ounces Pontachrome 
Fast Red E; seven pounds, six ounces Chromacyl Black W; 
two pints ammonia 28 per cent; 2!/, gallons Triethanola- 
mine, 50 gallons bulk, pick up approximately 40 per cent. 

After padding, the cloth was dried in an Andrews & 


Goodrich hot flue at 225° F., and batched. Frame drying 
was not recommended, because it was impossible to avoid 
two-sidedness in the goods dried, probably due to uneven 
drying from top to bottom, and frame driers also had a 
tendency to leave marks of the tenter hooks on the selv- 
ages. The goods, after drying, were handled with care to 
avoid spotting with water or by having it come in contact 
with wet articles. The padded and dried goods while in 
the open width were then steamed in either a vat color 
print ager or an acid ager for about ten and one-half 
minutes. 

Jig formula for development—First end, 100 gallons 
water at the boil, 12 ounces sodium bichromate, two pounds 
magnesium sulphate, one’ gallon formic acid 85 per cent. 
Second end, 12 ounces sodium bichromate, two pounds 
magnesium sulphate. Total of six ends were run at the 
boil, followed by one end running hot water, shelled up 


‘through cold water, water mangled, open soaped, eight 


bowl open soaper preceded by pad. 

The pad box mix was 100 gallons water at 160 to 180 
°F., eight ounces synthetic detergent, eight ounces soda 
ash. First four boxes contained eight ounces synthetic de- 
tergent, temperature 160° F.-180° F, Last four boxes con- 
tained hot running water, dried on cans. 

The three-ounce oxford showed a tendency toward 
scrimping and had to be watched closely throughout the 
operations prior to developing in the jig because it was 
impossible to remove the effect of these scrimps. It was 
also necessary to exercise extreme care to prevent water 
drops from splashing the fabric before development with 
the chrome. 

Original laboratory trials indicated that with develop- 
ment of a practical method of application, acid dyes an- 
swered the requirements of the Quartermaster Corps, yield 
a shade of O. D. No. 7 which was at least as fast to light 
as, and considerably faster to washing, than the best com- 
bination of acetate dyes. Plant trials made on short rolls 
and later on large quantities proved satisfactory. 

For the dyeing of 1,000 yards of three-ounce nylon ox- 
ford the following was recommended: 

Padding formula per 25 gallons: two pounds 12 ounces 
Alizarol Orange 3R, one pound 11 ounces. Fast Acid 
Brown RG; one pound one ounce Alizarin Cyanone Green 
GN Extra; one pound two ounces Fast Wool Cyanone 3R; 
20 pounds glycerine; two pounds shellac; one pound two 
ounces concentrated ammonia. Pick up approximately 30 
per cent. 

The dyestuff was pasted up with 20 pounds glycerine, 
six Ounces ammonia and sufhcient water added, and brought 
to the boil. After boiling for a few minutes, a solution of 
two pounds shellac, 14 ounces ammonia in seven gallons 
of water was added, and brought up to 25 gallons at a 
temperature of 180° F. 

The scoured and dried three-ounce nylon was given one 
dip through a three-roll padder at 180° F. and dried in a 
hot flue at 230° F., followed by two five and one-half- 
minute ageings in a vat ager at 216° F. 

The roll was transferred to the jig for development: 90 
gallons water, 11 pounds formic acid, four ends at 200- 
205° F. Fresh bath, cold running water, one end. Fresh 
bath: eight pounds soda ash, four pounds soap, four ends 
at 200-205° F, 

The soap was removed by two ends in hot water and 
finally shelled up through cold—(Continued on Page 49) 
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A WARP SIZING STARCH THAT STOPPED A TEXTI 


ARROW GUM, a Specially prepared warp sizing for spun 


rayon, effectively reduces shedding on the slashers and looms. 
This reduced shedding is accomplished by ARROW GUM’S high 


adhesiveness and strong, flexible film which securely anchor 
loose surface fibers. 


— and reduced shedding, in turn, increases operating effi- 
ciency. How? By firmly adhering the individual fibers over 
the greater part of their length — by means of ARROW GUM’S 
high penetrating adhesiveness — which increases the tensile 
strength of the yarn . .. makes it more elastic, flexible . .. 
prevents production time-loss due to breakage on the looms. 

— and reduced shedding also increases fabric quality. 
How? By maintaining a proper fiber blend-balance in the 


yarn during weaving — by means of ARROW GUM’S efficient 
coating properties — which assures finished fabrics with the 
appearance and handle of expensive worsteds. 


Ask for a trial ARROW GUM demonstration — Now. A 
National technician can run off a few beams without up- 
setting your regular production. 


_National also produces: KOVAT, a cold water swelling gum for 
vat and discharge printing; HOOSIER Pearl Cornstarch; LANA- 
MYL for sizing worsted yarns; FLOJEL, uniform, thin boiling 
corn starches th all standard fluidities; FIBERJEL “V”’ for sizing 
filament viscose yarns; FIBERJEL “Ac” for sizing filament ace- 
tate yarns; NALEX for sizing fine combed cotton yarns. 


Offices: 270 Madison Avenue, New York 16; Boston, 
Philadelphia, Chicago, Indianapolis, San Francisco, and 


other principal cities. 


National STARCH 


PRODUCTS 


STARCHES—AND SPECIALTIES WITH EASILY DEMONSTRATED SUPERIORITY 
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UNFORTUNATE 


An unfortunate situation has developed and it may 


have an adverse and far-reaching effect upon the just , 


demands of the cotton textile industry. 

There is need to attempt to minimize the serious- 
ness of the situation and the textile industry should 
be given all of the facts rather than be forced to de- 
pend upon garbled reports given to the press by labor 
union officials and attorneys. | 

On Jan. 12, 1945, William P. Jacobs, who has since 
that time been elected executive director of the Amer- 
ican Cotton Manufacturers Association, made the fol- 
lowing report: 

To the Manufacturers of Print Cloths, Narrow Sheetings, 

Drills, Twills, Jeans and Osnaburgs. 

Gentlemen: 

After spending another week in Washington I give you 
another confidential report on price ceilings and wages. 

On this trip, accompanied by B. B. Gossett, I conferred 
with Judge Vinson, having previously conferred with Jus- 
tice Byrnes. He arranged the conference with Judge Vinson 
for us. 

On wages the Judge seemed better informed and more 
interested though still non-committal. This matter is now 
in his hands and from the pressure that we know has now 
reached him it is possible that for political reasons he may 
be forced to indefinitely hold the matter, or he may recom- 
mend a basis somewhat lower than the WLB would 
authorize. 

From conferences which I held I know that Justice 
Byrnes; Senators George, Maybank, Russell, and Governor 
Gardner and perhaps others have insisted that he do nothing 
which will wipe out the traditional North-South differential. 

The attached letter which I left with the Judge after our 
interview presents, it seems to me, the major dilemma. It is 
impossible to correct imaginary industrywide sub-standards 
or real inequities by mandatory wage increases in 23 mills. 
Such a step will hinder the war effort rather than help it. 
The blast in the press by Emil Rieve does not alter my re- 


President and Editor 


port. He knows how to use publicity to make things appear 
as they are not. When he howls you can depend on it the 
shoe pinches. He will be satisfied with much less than 55. 
The fact that he publicly claims there is no attack on the 
North-South differentials is strong indication that he has 
had a part in the peg points which destroy the differential 
without appearing to do so. Hightower’s wire was sound 
and constructive. I saw the good it did in several places. 
So much for the wage matter. | 

The interview was satisfactory and resulted in a hopeful 
conclusion again indicating the effect of pressure from 
higher up and perhaps from the letters which you have 
written tg members of Congress. I ran into that at many 
points. Thanks for the fine support. 

Please continue letters to and personal calls upon your 
members of Congress insisting that they tell Judge Vinson 
that the suggested wage peg points will in practice eliminate 
differentials and that they will cause untold harm. 

Hopefully yours with my fingers crossed. 


Emil Rieve, president of the UTW, also published 
what he alleged to be extracts from another report of 
Mr. Jacobs to the manufacturers of print cloths, etc., 
which were as follows: 


We have succeeded in inducing OPA to hold off on final 
textile ceilings until the wage matter is determined. 

As suggested by Judge Vinson, I conferred with Mr. 
Bowles. It was a fine uninterrupted conference of nearly 


two hours. I found that he speaks the same language that 


we do. The only trouble is that too much of the language of 
OPA is quite clearly not his own. 

He said OPA needs profit information from industry to 
protect the manufacturer from hardships. He is opposed to 
the discouragement of quantity production and, of course, 
anxious to encourage increased war production. He definitely 
has no desire to regulate profits. It later developed in my 
conference with Mr. Brownlee, after Mr. Bowles had talked 
with him, that the administrator may not have identified 
what I called the net worth formula with what OPA calls 
the “industry earnings standard.” Nevertheless, the inter- 
vied with Mr. Bowles was satisfactory and indicated some 
hope of reasonable and fair treatment and reconsideration 
of net worth formula. 

I expected Mr. Brownlee to be the point where the 
Bowles’ conservatism and the Gilbert liberalism would join 
and that Mr. Brownlee would, therefore, avoid the issue. 
But he didn't. 3 

Mr. Brownlee, who has always impressed me as reason- 
able, fair and intelligent, promised to hold up on final ceil- 
ings until the industry earnings standard (net worth) can 
be recanvassed, considered in connection with the circum- 
stances of one group (print cloths) as a sample to deter- 
mine its inadaptability and to avoid serious mistakes. 


These letters were confidential reports to members 
of the group named but copies reached Emil Rieve, 
president of the TWU, and by placing his own inter- 
pretation upon them, he has attempted to make Capi- 
tal against the cotton textile industry. 

We have been informed that in some mill offices 
there are clerks who are trusted but are upon the 
payroll of the TWU and they pass to labor leaders 
many letters which are not intended to be read by 
any others than company officials. 

In order to put the worse interpretation possible 
upon the Jacobs letter, Emil Rieve passed it to Rep- 
resentative Hugh De Lacy, who designated it as “an 
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outrageous reflection upon the National War Labor 
Board and unfortunately upon all governmeent agen- 
cies dealing with wage and other stabilization.” 

There is no reason why the cotton textile industry 
should not defend itself against insidious attacks by 
labor union officials and there is no reason why Judge 
Vinson should not hear arguments upon both sides. 

It is very certain that Emil Rieve and the attorney 
of the CIO have free access to the offices of the War 
Labor Board, Office of Economic Stabilization, Office 
of War Mobilization, and others and they do not 
hesitate to use their personal influence. : 

The following letters were sent by Judge Vinson 
in response to the Jan. 26 letters of Representative 
Hugh De Lacy. 


Washington, D. C., Feb. 6. 1945. 


Honorable Hugh De Lacy 
House of Representatives 
Washington, D. C. 
Dear Congressman: 

This will refer to your letter of Jan. 26, 1945, with refer- 
ence to the so-called “‘progress report’’ of Dr. William P. 
Jacobs. 

Perhaps you will be interested to see the attached copy of 
a letter which I sent Dr. Jacobs in response to a communica- 
tion from him. Needless to say, as soon as my interview 
with Dr. Jacobs was finished, I called Mr. Rieve on the tele- 
phone and informed him of it, and shortly thereafter, dis- 
cussed the matter with Mr. Rieve in a personal conference. 
I agree with you that Dr. Jacobs report is “outrageous 


. propaganda and nothing more. 


I shall be glad to furnish you any additional information 
you may desire in this connection. 
Sincerely yours, 
FRED M. VINSON, Director. 
Office of Economic Stabilization. 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 30, 1945. 
Dr. William P. Jacobs 
Presbyterian College 
Clinton, South Carolina 
Dear Dr. Jacobs: 

I have your letter of Jan. 24. 

Evidently you feel that the only flaw in your report was 
its indiscretion; and that had the letter not been publicized 
or ‘misinterpreted,’ you would have done me no offense. 

I cannot agree. 

Your letter states, concerning me, that “for political rea- 
sons, he may be forced to indefinitely hold up this matter.’ 
You also state that “the interview was satisfactory and re- 
sulted in a hopeful conclusion, again indicating the effective 
pressure from higher up.” 

Nothing in my interview with you could have given a 
color of truth to these statements. Naturally, I deeply resent 
any intimation, from whatever source, that I am subject to 
political pressure in discharging my duties. 

Furthermore, any statement that either Justice Byrnes or 
Governor Gardner had made representations to me with 
reference to the North-South differential is completely un- 
true. While Senators George, Maybank and Russell had 
written me with reference to the North-South differential, 
their letters were wholly proper and in no way constituted 
an attempt to exercise political pressure. 

Had I known the subject about which you wish to confer 
with me, T should not have acceded to your request for an 
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interview; and, had Justice Byrnes known, I do not believe 
that his secretary would have arranged the appointment. 


Needless to say, the experience serves only to confirm the 


wisdom of my reluctance to discuss pending wage cases with 
interested parties. Under such circumstances the temptation 
to abuse courtesy is too strong. 


Sincerely, 


FrED M. VINSON, Director. 
Office of Economic Stabilization. 


Probably the most serious consequence of the entire 
matter is the letter of Chester Bowles, administrator 
of the Office of Price Administration, addressed Feb. 
15 to print cloth manufacturers: 


This letter is written to correct some serious misinforma- 
tion which has been given to many cotton textile manufac- 
turers. 3 

Under date of Jan. 26, 1945, Mr. William P. Jacobs, ex- 
ecutive director of the Print Cloth Group of Cotton Manu- 
facturers, addressed a letter, called “another progress re- 
port,” to manufacturers of print cloth in narrow sheetings, 
drills, twills, jeans and osnaburgs. 

The letter described a campaign of pressure which Mr. 
Jacobs said he was waging with members of Congress and 
various government agencies to secure higher prices for 
cotton textiles and prevent wage increases. 

There is no doubt that Mr. Jacobs has been waging such 
a pressure campaign. However, his report of progress in the 
campaign is seriously in error. 

Mr. Jacobs described a ‘fine, uninterrupted conference of 
nearly two hours, which he had with me, in which he said 
that I spoke the same language as he. We did have a very 
cordial talk, although my records show it lasted less than an 
hour. One reason we may have seemed to Mr. Jacobs to be 
talking the same language was that Mr. Jacobs started out 
by saying that he thought the cotton textile manufacturing 
industry in the past had been very badly represented in 
Washington. More than half our conference was spent in 
my giving him the reasons why I agreed with that statement. 

I still agree with the statement. After reading Mr. Jacobs’ 
letter, however, I am bound to say that the industry's repre- 
sentation does not seem to be improving as I had hoped it 
would. 

Of the many gross inaccuracies in Mr. Jacobs’ report of 
his conversations with me and with Mr. Brownlee, the dep- 
uty administrator for price, there are two in particular which 
I want to nail and nail hard. 

The first of these serious misstatements is the assertion 
that “‘we have succeeded in inducing OPA to hold off on 
final textile ceilings until the wage matter is determined.’ 
This is not so. I very much regret that the final ceilings on 
major items have taken as long as they have. They have not, 
however, been delayed because of any action by Mr. Jacobs 
or his group or because of the pending wage case. They will 
be out soon—irrespective of how or when the wage question 
is settled. 

The second serious misstatement is that Mr. Brownlee 
and I showed “the effect of pressure from higher up.” This 
could not be true because there hasn’t been any such pres- 


sure. Neither Justice Byrnes nor Judge Vinson has had any 


communication whatever, direct or indirect, with Mr. 
Brownlee or me concerning the matters discussed by Mr. 
Jacobs. 

All of us here in OPA are beatae to discharge a difficult 
and unpleasant wartime duty fairly, honestly and effectively. 
We have tried to follow faithfully the law as laid down by 
Congress and we intend to keep on doing so. 


Recently, as you know, the—(Continued on Page 48) 
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American Association Elects Jacobs 


Dr. William Plummer Jacobs was appointed execu- 
tive director of the American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association at a meeting of the organization’s board 
of governors in Charlotte Feb. 5. 

Dr. Jacobs assumes this newly-created association 
post March 1 upon the retirement of William M. 
McLaurine, who held the position of A.C.M.A. sec- 
retary and treasurer for the previous 18 years. Head- 
quarters of the association will remain in Charlotte. 

The American Association was scheduled to hold 
its annual convention in April, but in accordance with 
Office of Defense Transportation advice, this meeting 
has been cancelled. It is assumed that a meeting-by- 
proxy will be arranged in order that new officers may 
be elected. : 

Dr. Jacobs is executive vice-president of the Cotton 
Manufacturers Assocation of South Carolina and Print 
Cloth Group of Cotton Manufacturers as well as pres- 
ident of Presbyterian College at Clinton, S. C. 


Bobbin Producers Are Seeking Relief; 
Picker Sticks Scarce 


Manufacturers of card room bobbins, critically needed to 
keep looms in the textile mills running, have advised the 
Office of Price Administration that they will endeavor to 
furnish the bobbins even if they have to do so at a loss, 
but meanwhile they are pressing for relief against what 
they describe as discriminatory ceiling prices. The manu- 
facturers gave assurance of the bobbins after U. S. Senator 
Burnet R. Maybank of South Carolina, at the request of 
numerous cotton mills in the Carolinas Piedmont area, took 
up the matter of the bobbin shortage with OPA officials. 
The curtailment in the manufacture of bobbins was ex- 
plained to Senator Maybank in a letter from a representa- 
tive of a large bobbin producing firm. In December, 1941, 


the letter stated, the OPA called a meeting of bobbin man- 


ufacturers and, without giving the manufacturers a voice in 
the matter, prices were frozen in the industry as of Oct. 1, 
1941. Grave doubts were felt as to the wisdom of this 
move, the letter continued, “but policy demanded that we 
give the matter a tryout.’ Early in 1942 when it was found 
that in spite of the restrictions placed on bobbin manufac- 
turers, no similar price freezing was ordered for the pro- 
ducers of lumber and rough bobbins, or for labor, the 
manufacturers made a concerted effort to obtain an increase 


in prices for the finished product, but to no avail. Some 


later slight increases were granted, the letter said, but these 
were not in proportion to the advances in cost of lumbar 
and labor so that the bobbin manufacturers are unable to 
pay either competitive prices for the lumber or competitive 
wages. 

In Washington, members of the newly-formed hickory 
blank dimension manufacturers industry advisory committee 
impressed upon the War Production Board the difficulty in 
obtaining sufficient quantities of logs and lumber to meet 
requirements for picker sticks, made from hickory dimen- 
sion. The committee recommended that WPB lumber spe- 
cialists work with owners of standing timber and with 
sawmill operators to make available to demension manu- 


facturers such logs and lumber as are of suitable quality 
for hickory dimension blanks. At present, a large quantity 
of lumber is going into other uses, committee members 
stated. Log inventories are low, ranging from two to three 
weeks’ supply at most, they said. 

To effect a more equitable distribution of picker sticks 
and avert possible production losses due to the lack of this 
item, the textile machinery branch of the War Production 
Board has requested the co-operation of textile mills to limit 
their inventory of picker sticks to a 90-day supply. Picker 
stick manufacturers were requested to limit their shipments 
of picker sticks to a 90-day supply, or to a minimum practi- 
cal shipment, WPB reported. 

Textile mills previously had been asked to limit their 
rawhide pickers to a 30-day supply, which most mills have 
done with results, WPB officials 


Textile Mission May Aid in French 
Mill Rehabilitation 


A textile. mission composed of representatives of the 
different branches of this country’s whole industry, cotton, 
wool and knit goods, is understood to be in the process of 
formation, to be sent to France for the purpose of rehabili- 
tating the mills there and getting them into operation as 
soon as possible. Primary objective of the mission would 
be to get the mills in operation to help out the vital supply 


problem of both the American Army in Europe and the 


new French Army, with the secondary objective of placing 
the French industry in position to supply civilian needs 
later on. By helping to supply military items from its own 
industry, France would be lessening the drain on the textile 
industry in the United States. 

Under the plan the group, consisting of ten or a dozen 
men, would leave for France within the next month, and 
would remain there two or three months. The representa- 
tives, from the purposes of the visit, would be made up of 
technical experts, of long experience in their fields and 
thus equipped to do the job that is planned. This job, it is 
believed, will consist mostly of getting present machinery 
in actual operation, and this will necessitate supplies of raw 
materials such as different textile fibers, wool, cotton, etc:, 
as well as providing for. the very necessary supplies of coal 
for fuel. It has been stated that, insofar as the actual 
machinery equipment is concerned, the French textile mills 
in leading centers are better off than might have been ex- 
pected after the long German occupation. However, there 
is much work to be done in getting electrical power plants 
into Operation, which first of all means supplying the fuel, 
as well as making some mechanical repairs to the plants. 
In regard to the raw materials, present plans are said to be 
to provide for large shipments of both cotton and wool to 
France. 

In regard to supplying the needed military equipment, 
such as different kinds of clothing, as well as other supplies 
such as vital cotton goods, the French industry even after 
its revival will vary. But it is believed some very important 
materials, such as cloth for uniforms and finished goods in 
socks and underwear, might easily be expected. It is known 
that the U. S. Army has contracted with the French industry 
for 2,600,000 uniforms. Not much is expected from the 
French mills in supplying the badly needed cotton duck, 
since the plants there are not believed to be adapted for 
this production. 
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ships in the south Pacific, the powerful 


CHROMIUM 


Curtiss SB2C Navy Helldivers 


Commencing takeoffs aboard a U.S. 
Navy aircraft carrier are the first two 
of a squadron of new Curtiss Helldiver 


dive bombers. Terror of Japanese war- - 


dive bombers have greater speed, 
range, armament and bomb load than 
any previous plane of its type. It is 
powered by a Wright Cyclone engine 
and equipped with a Curtiss Electric 


propeller. 


$B2C Curtiss Helldiver (U.S. Navy Photo) 


Are Proud Have Had Small Part 
In Producing These Ships 


In hard chromium plating parts for these ships, although our contribution may have 
been small, we are proud. The quality of workmanship has to be there. 


“GREENSBORO” REEDS 


“GREENSBORO” reeds are highly polished to a velvet smoothness, evenly spaced, 
and built with a tenacious elastic grip on the dents, so that when sprung open by 
reedhooks, knots or gouts, they have that snappy “‘come-back” of the dent wires which 
insures a fabric without streaks. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO. 


©. 1375 TELEPHONE 5678 GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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ant of Esmond 
Virginia, Inc. The plant, which produces cotton baby blan- 
kets, has been in operation three years. Company officials 


have stated that operations will be merged with the main 


plant at Waynesboro, Va., as soon as the present stock of 


raw materials is consumed. 


JACKSON, Miss.—Aponaug Mfg. Co., producer of cotton 
textiles and yarns, is charged with diversion of 500,000 
pounds of yarn to unrated orders in 1944 and unauthorized 
yarn production in both 1944 and 1943, the compliance 
division of the War Production Board has reported. WPB 
issued Consent Order C-255 directing Aponaug Mfg. Co. to 
deliver or set aside for delivery on rated orders only its 
entire 1945 yarn production. During 1945 the Aponaug 
Mfg. Co. must also operate the spindles of its West Point 


The tent shown above has a novel construction which prevents 
even the tiniest flicker of light from penetrating its interior. 
In it, X-ray pictures of injuries suffered by United States 
military forces in action are made, it being particularly valua- 
ble in this field when the surgeons must know where a piece 
of steel is imbedded in the wounded man. Made of rubber and 
fabric, the tent was developed by the Army Medical Corps, 
and is being built by B, F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio. It is 
now being used on many battlefields where it is erected as 
part of field hospitals immediately back of the fighting fronts. 


RS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 
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H McComb plants, also in Mississippi, to produce only 
bse counts and plys of yarns authorized by WPB, the order 
ted. General Conservation Order M-317, controlling 
ston yarn and textile production, distribution and sale, 
s violated by the company during the first three quarters 
1944, when the firm diverted 500,000 pounds of yarn in 
ing unrated orders, says WPB. During the third quarter 
1943 and the first quarter of 1944, Aponaug’s West 
int plant changed its spindle assigriments from certain 
ecific yarn productions in violation of Limitation Orders 
99 and L-99a, compliance division officials said. These 
ders restrict loom operations to the production of certain 
ns and their construction into various types of critical 
xtiles. 


ATLANTA, GA.—-lIt has that D. P. Manget 
Newnan, Ga., is the purchaser of Atlanta Woolen Mills. 
she new operating company, capitalized at $2,000,000, has 
been chartered in Fulton County. The plant, which contains 
3,648 ‘spindles and 94 looms, produces overcoating for the 
military services and Lend-Lease. 


Gastonia, N. C.—Plans are being made for the estab- 
lishment of a small weaving plant in Gastonia. H. G. Drake, 
department store manager of Gastonia, states that an as 
yet unnamed company has secured a plant location and has 
received necessary permission for construction. This devel- 
opment is a result of the current Gastonia Junior Chamber 
of Commerce campaign to encourage industrial diversifica- 
tion in the city. Manufacturing in Gastonia is now almost 
restricted to the of combed yarns. 

N. Co., manufacturer 
of combed cotton yarns, is charged by the War Production 
Board's compliance division with diverting 26,262 pounds 
of yarn to unrated orders during the first half of 1944 in 
violation of Order M-317. Consent Order C-259, effective 
Jan. 31, directs Crescent Spinning Co. to deliver or set aside 
for delivery only on rated orders 26,262 pounds of yarn in 
addition to the company’s current rated delivery require- 
ments. This additional yarn: must be made available during 
the first quarter of 1945, and must be of a designated 24 
and/or 36 count combed two-ply cotton weaving yarn, the 


order specified. 


ELKIN, N. C.—Chatham Mfg. Co. has received a certifi- 
cate of award from the United States Department of Labor 
for having reduced lost-time accidents more than 40 per 
cent during the last six months of 1944 over the correspond- 
ing period of 1943. The certificate was presented Jan. 30 
at a dinner meeting of company officials, department heads 
and chairmen and members of departmental safety commit- 
tees. General Superintendent Raymond W. Harris accepted 
the award on behalf of the company and its employees after 
it was presented by W. Bert Weaver, state chairman of the 
Committee on Conservation of Manpower in War Indus- 
tries. C. J. Hyslup is director of safety for the. company. 
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On the Question of 


Even long before war orders began 
RAGAN RINGS not only increase spindle efficiency reaching Southern Textile Manufac- 


but also help to improve yarn quality. There are definite turers, package engineering and the 
reasons why .. . . ask for the whole story and samples production of case liners was a prime 
HENLEY service. Producers through- 
out the South now are profiting by those 


| | early studies and refinements of pre- 
RAGAN R I NG Co M PAN 7 ferred packing and shipping methods. 


Box 174, Station A ‘ ‘ Atlanta, Georgia 


Besides the service of supply, we offer 
manufacturers a spirit of usefulness 
and a clear, technical understanding 
of their shipping requirements. 


79 Y. EARS Or HENLEY packing, shipping papers 

THE TE WIL E and include such papers 
y | Laminated e Coated Creped 


Reinforced e Saturated 


Since 1866 we have supplied starches, 
; gums and dextrine to the Textile Industry. | Conveniently located warehouses and 
| personal service facilities enable HEN- 
LEY to work with you promptly and 
closely. 


Over the war emergency period our Tech- 
nical Service has solved many wartime siz- 
ing, finishing and printing problems. 


During this time our Technical Staff has How may we serve you best? 


been able to meet critical shortages by find- 
ing suitable and satisfactory substitutes. 


285 Madison Avenue Charlotte 2, NW. C. HIGH POINT, N.C. 
1011 Johnston Bldg. New York 17, NW. ¥. CHARLOTTE, N. GASTONIA. N. ¢. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Dr. Frank T. De Vyver, personnel and 
industrial relations director for Erwin Cot- 
ton Mills Co.. Durham, N. C., has been 
named a vice-president of the company. 


Frank J. Aiken of Judson Mills, J. E. 
Sirrine of J.-E. Sirrine & Co. and W. B. 
Perrin of the Brandon Corp. are heading 
the textile division of the 1945 was fund 
drive in Greenville County, S. C. 


C. M. McLeod, for the past eight years 
president of Consolidated Textile Co., which 
operates plants at Lynchburg, Va., and 
Shelby, N. C., has become supervisor of 


merchandising and sales managership for 


Iselin-Jefferson Co., New York. W. S. 
Spatcher has been elected president of Con- 
solidated Textile Co. . . . Wilkiam L. Mohr, 
long active in the Worth Street market and 
vice-president of Alabama Mills, is now in 
charge of all cotton gray cloth for Iselin- 
Jefferson. 


D. M. Bridges has resigned as overseer 
of carding at South Carolina Cotton Mills, 
Inc., at Orangeburg, to accept a correspond- 
ing position at Algodon Mfg. Co., Bessemer 
City, N. C. 


Luther H. Hodges of New York, vice- 
president and general manager of the man- 
ufacturing division of Marshall Field & Co., 
Inc., has been named national chairman of 
a five-year post-war anti-leprosy campaign 
which will be conducted in eight Asiatic 
and African countries. 


At a meeting of the stockholders of Da- 
vidson (N. C.) Cotton Mills, T. N. Spen- 
cer, president of the National Bank of 
Concord, N. C., and J. L. Jackson, treasurer 
of Davidson College, were elected members 
of the board, succeeding the late Dr. W. T. 
Grey and the late W. A. Watson. Officers 
re-elected were C. W. Boyd, president and 
treasurer; Dr. J. M. Douglas, vice-president, 
and C. A. Potts, secretary. 


r 


Elliott J. Neal of Charlotte has been 
elected president of Rex-Hanover Mills Co. 
of Gastonia and Ranlo, N. C., succeeding 
A. G. Myers, who had previously announced 
his retirement so that he might devote more 
time to other interests. Other officers are 
Joseph P. Holt, vice-president; Alfred S. 
Robinson, treasurer and general manager; 
H. A. Rudisill, assistant secretary and assist- 
ant treasurer; and G. W. Herrick, Jr., secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer. 


Marion W. Heiss was elected president 
of Revolution Cotton Mills, succeeding Her- 
man Cone, when directors and stockholders 
of Revolution Cotton Mills and Proximity 
Mfg. Co. held their’ annual meeting at 
Greensboro, N. C., Feb. 2. Mr. Cone was 
named chairman of the board of directors. 
Re-elected to positions with Revolution were 
Saul F. Dribben, New York, vice-president; 
Sigmund Sternberger, treasurer, and H. O. 
Carpenter, assistant treasurer. Stokes S. 
Rawlins, former assistant secretary; was 
promoted to secretary. 


At the annual meeting of stockholders of 
Cliffside (N. C.) Mills, Charles T. Haynes, 
who announced his retirement after 28 
years as president and was subsequently 
named chairman of the board, other officers 
were elected as follows:. Maurice Hendrick, 
president and treasurer; Herman Cone, vice- 
president; H. M. Owens, secretary; M. R. 
Reed, assistant secretary; and M. A. Bear- 
den, assistant treasurer. Mr. Hendrick, the 
new president, was formerly treasurer and 
general manager. 


H. M. Bailey, Jr., has resigned as vice- 
president and sales manager for Atwood 
Machine Co., Stonington, Conn., to become 
general manager of the converting depart- 
ment of Textron, Inc. He was district man- 
ager for North American Rayon Corp. at 
Greensboro, N. C., prior to joining the ma- 
chinery manufacturing firm in 1941. He has 
had long and varied experience with rayon. 


E. D. Pitcher, left, who has completed 60 years of con- 
tinuous service with Marshall Field & Co., Inc., was guest 
of honor at a testimonial dinner given by 45 of his fellow 
workers at Roanoke, Va., last month. A diamond 60-year 
service pin was presented to Mr. Pitcher by Luther H. 
Hodges, vice-president of Marshall Field, and general 
manager of the company’s manufacturing division. 


Mr. Pitcher began his career with Marshall Field & Co. 
Jan. 31, 1885, in the cashier's department of the Chicago 
office of the then existing wholesale division. In 1909 he 
was transferred to Spray, N. C., becoming secretary and 
treasurer of Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills Co., a 
predecessor of the present manufacturing division. In 1934 
he was made finance manager of the Marshall Field man- 
ufacturing division, the position he holds today. 


W. Gibson Carey of Port Chester, N. Y., 
president of Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., has 
been elected to the board of directors of 
Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, Pa., to fill 
the vacancy caused by the death of Dwight 


Armstrong. 


Among the new directors recently elected 
by the Spartanburg, S. C., Chamber of Com- 
merce are W. S. Montgomery, president of 
Beaumont Mfg. Co. and Spartan Mills, and 
John A. Law, president and treasurer of 
Saxon Mills. 


D. L.. Friday, left, 
was elected secretary 
and general manager 
of the Cocker Ma- 
chine and Foundry 
Co., Gastonia, N. 
when the annual meet- 
ing of the board of 
directors was held re- 
cently. 


Ware Shoals (S. C.) Mfg. Co. has an- 
nounced that James W. Harrell, former su- 
perintendent of the bleachery, has been ap- 
pointed to the newly-created post of assist- 
ant general Manager. Mr. Harrell’s former 
position as bleachery superintendent will be 
filled by C. K. Brooks, previously assistant 
superintendent, and S. B. Carson, formerly 
overseer of the vat dye department, moves 
up to assistant superintendent. R. F. Mc- 
Kown, who has acted as assistant overseer 
of the vat dye department, has been promot- 
ed to overseer. 


Arthur C. von Stein has become public 
relations director for S. Duane Lyon, Inc., 
New York advertising agency. 


H. Wallace Smith, Southwestern represen- 
tative for the textile division of Celanese 
Corp. of America, now has permanent 
headquarters at 601 Irwin-Keasler Building, 
Dallas, Tex. 


Col. Georges F. Doriot, chief of the 
military planning division of the Office of. 
the Quartermaster General, United States 
Army, has been recommended for the tem- 
porary rank of brigadier general. 


Howard S. Sommers has been made chief 
engineer of the Mathieson Alkali Works, 
with headquarters in New York City. He 
joined the Mathieson organization in 1925, 
going to the Niagara Falls ammonia plant 
first as mechanical engineer and later as as- 
sistant plant superintendent. Then followed 
positions as superintendent of the dry ice 
and lime recovery at the. company’s Saltville, 
Va., division, assistant plant engineer at the 
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Houghton Wool 


PROMPT SHIPMENT ALL GRADES ON SHORT NOTICE 


SUITABLE FOR BLENDS WITH RAYON OR COTTON 


Sou. Representative 


JAMESE.TAYLOR WY OOL COMPANY 


Telephone 3-3692 


CHARLOTTE,N.C. 253 SUMMER STREET * BOSTON 


TEXTILE MILL 
SCRUBBING POWDER. 


Abrasive and Soluble Cleansers 
Floor Squeegees and Rakes 
Replacement Rubbers 

Hand and Machine Scrub Brushes 


Immediate Shipments 


\ TEXTI LE US ES / 
QUALITY 


UNIFORMITY 
SERVICE 


CLINTON COMPANY 


CLINTON. [OWA 
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PRECISION BOBBINS 


Complete control over every step of manufacture 
means bobbins that are truly precision. This means 
highly successful performance. 


Every bobbin tested on customer's own spindle. 


Southern Representatives: 
THE CHARLOTTE SUPPLY CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


ARTHUR W. HARRIS 
HENRY H. HERSEY 443 Stonewall St., S. W. 


Norwood Place P.O. Box 1982 
Greenville, Ss. C. Atlanta, Ga. 


~NEW ENGLAND 
BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO. 


George M. Hambleton, Gen. Mgr. 
NASHUA, NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Telephone: 2406 
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Niagara Falls plant, project manager from 
the New York headquarters, manager of the 
magnesium plant at Lake Charles, La., and 
project engineer for the company, working 
from the New York office. 


Corn Products Refin- 
ing Co., Atlanta, Ga.., 
has announced the ap- 
pointment of J. C. 
(Cantey ) Alexander, 
left, as manager of 
the mill starch textile 
sales division. He re- 
places C. G. Stover 
who, after many years 
with the company, 1s 
leaving to become president of the Monti- 
cello (Ga.) Bobbin Co. Mr. Alexander 
joined Corn Products Refining Co. in July, 
1923. Since then he was progressed steadily 
through a series’ of important. positions, 
starting at Greenville, S. C., and later be- 
coming manager of the office at Spartan- 


burg, S. C. 


Jackson K. Davis, for the past three years 
with the Army Quartermaster Corps, has 
joined the Southern service staff of Victor 
Ring Traveler Co. His work for the Army 
has included testing, development and re- 
search on duck, twill, rope, webbing, etc., 
as well as mill inspection. He is a former 
employee of Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. Co. and 
studied textiles at Clemson College. Mr. 
Davis’ headquarters will be Opelika, Ala. 


J. W. Holt, Jr., has been placed in charge 
of commercial activities involving General 
Electric Co. apparatus for the textile indus- 
try. He has been associated with the com- 
pany since 1929, and for the last nine years 
has specialized in motors for textile and 
rayon manufacturing machinery. . . . Ralph 
J. Cordiner has been elected vice-president 
and assistant to Charles E. Wilson, Gen- 
eral Electric president. 


Thomas Coyle of E. I. du Pont de Nem- 
ours & Co., W. I. Galliher of Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Louis Neuberg of West- 
vaco Chlorine Products Corp., E. E. Stough 
of Mathieson Alkali Works, B. P. Steel of 
Pennsylvania Salt Mfg. Co. and Eli Winkler 
of Southern Alkali Corp. have been elected 
directors of the Chlorine Institute. 


A. G. Myers of Gastonia, N. C., presi- 
dent of Textiles, Inc., has been re-elected a 
director of the Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Co, 


Thomas D. Russell is expected to be 
elected president of Russell Mfg. Co., Alex- 
ander City, Ala., at an early meeting of the 
firm’s board of directors. He is the brother 
of Benjamin Russell, late president of the 
company. 


D. H. Wilcox, Jr., resigned last month 
as vice-president of Augusta (Ga.) Chemi- 
cal Co. to become associated with the ace- 
tate dyestuff' department of Tennessee East- 
man Corp. at Kingsport, Tenn. 


Lieut.-Comdr. Ernest Rees, Jr., U.S.N.R., 
son of the president of Elk Cotton Mills at 
Fayetteville, Tenn., is engaged to Miss Mar- 
tha Jane Matthews of Matthews, N. C. 
Commander Rees, who since 1941 has been 
on active destroyer duty in the Carribbean 
and Pacific, was associated with Elk Cotton 
Mills before entering the Navy. 


Earl K. Bush, for many years a technician 
and dyeing superintendent in various print- 
ing and finishing plants prior to joining 
American Aniline Products, Inc., has been 
promoted to manager of that company’s re- 
cently enlarged branch at Providence, R. I. 


Walter T. Johnson has been appointed 
district sales manager at Chicago for the 


‘Columbia Chemical Division of Pittsburgh 


Plate Glass Co. He has been associated with 
the division since 1930. 


F. L. Abernethy has resigned as overseer 
of spinning at the American Yarn & Proc- 
essing Co. Madora Plant, Mt. Holly, N. C., 
to accept a position as overseer of carding 
and spinning at Harden Mfg. Co. Mill No. 
2, Rock Hill, S. C. 


Norman Elsas, president of Fulton Bag 
& Cotton Mills at Atlanta, Ga., and Maj. 
Stuart W. Cramer, Jr., president of Cramer- 
ton (N. C.) Mills, Inc., have been appoint- 
ed to the 1945 executive committeé of the 
National Association of Manufacturers. 


In recognition of his 25 years’ service 
with the company, L. S. Hall, superintend- 
ent of the Goodyear Clearwater Mills at 
Rockmart, Ga., has been presented with a 
century pin by Sam A. Steere, manager of 
the company’s fabric division. 


Edwin P. Johnstone has joined United 
Merchants & Manufacturers Corp.,. New 
York, to engage in textile and chemical re- 
search. Mr. Johnstone has been active in 
the development of resin finishes and for- 
merly was associated with American Cyana- 
mid & Chemical Corp. 


WITH THE GOVERNMENT—Jackson 
E. Spears, vice-president of National Fabrics 
Corp., New York, has been appointed head 
of the finished goods section of the Office 
of Price Administration's consumer goods 
price division. Lee R. Fleming has 
been named officer in charge of the textiles 
and. apparel division of the Treasury De- 
partment’s surplus property disposal set-up. 
... Charles D. Draper has become chief of 
the combing and scouring unit, wool branch, 
War Production Board. C. H. Vanderbeck 
is now chief of the wool branch's yarn unit 
and Thomas W. Oliver, Jr., chief of the 
worsted piece goods unit. . . . Lieut.-Col. 
James P. Kinard, chief of the textile branch 
of the procurement division of the Office of 
the Quartermaster General, has been detail- 
ed by the Army to serve as special assistant 
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to Kenneth Marriner, director of WPB's 
textile, clothing and leather bureau. He 
will participate in the determination of 
WPB policies affecting the procurement of 
textiles for the armed services. In the Quar- 
termaster Corps since 1942, Colonel Kinard 
was pre-war manager of the gray goods divi- 
sion of William Whitman Co., New York. 
He has been connected with the textile in- 
dustry since graduating from Clemson Col- 
lege in 1922. 


Felix S. Barker; for five years supervisor 
of vocational rehabilitation under the North 
Carolina Department of Vocational Reha- 
bilitation in the Greensboro, N. C., area, 
has been appointed employment counselor 
in North Carolina for the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service. Mr, Barker will have his 
headquarters in Raleigh. 


W. F. Finley has joined the sales and 
service staff of Hollister-Moreland Co. at 
Spartanburg, S. C., and has been assigned 
to the Carolinas territory. For some 20 
years prior to his present connection Mr. 
Finley was with Pacific Mills in various 
supervisory positions. 


Fairly Bright Outlook 
Is Seen for Cotton 


Despite increasing competition from 
synthetics, cotton is not likely to be de- 
throned soon as the nation’s most im- 
portant textile material, according to a 
recent study of the post-war competi- 
tive situation for cotton in domestic 
markets, E. C. Westbrook, cotton spe- 
cialist of the Georgia Agricultural Ex- 
tension Service, states. 

In the study, made by the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the War Food 
Administration, both probable future 
costs of producing cotton and synthetic 
fibers and requirements of various tex- 
tile uses were considered, Westbrook 
said. ‘The conclusions do not mini- 
mize the competition cotton ts likely to 
meet from other fibers,”’ he continued. 
“In fact, synthetic fibers can be ex- 
pected to displace cotton in additional 
uses, 

The post-war period will no doubt 
bring expanding competition from ray: 
on, nylon and other new synthetic 
fibers, Westbrook pointed out. But be- 
cause of their prices and the limited 
volume in which they will be available, 
they should not be an important factor 
in the outlook for cotton in the near 
future. Progress in development and 
improvement of synthetic fibers can be 
expected to continue at a rapid rate in 
the future, the extension specialist said. 
“But the study does not predict the ex- 
tent to which synthetic fibers eventually 
may displace cotton. The answer will 
depend on which gives the greatest 
value per unit of cost. Both price and 
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physical suitability are involved, and 
both these factors can be influenced by 
research.” 

He estimates that in 1943 approxi- 
mately 50 million pounds of cotton 
textiles were used in the production of 
plastic laminates alone. This represents 
about 110,000 bales of taw cotton. 
Sheets of one-inch thickness may con- 
sist of as many as 70 layers of eight- 
ounce duck. 

Increases ranging from 25 to 75 
cents a hundred pounds in maximum 


PROTECTION “PLUS” 
in a WARTIME PACKAGE 


prices for primary chromium chemicals 
were announced Feb. 13 by the Office 
of Price Administration. The increases, 
effective Feb. 17, represent the first 
change in prices for the commodities 
since July, 1941, OPA said, and are 
necessary to restore industry earnings 
to pre-war levels. Higher production 
costs have resulted from increased 
prices for chrome ore and higher labor 
costs. 

Primary chromium chemicals are 
used: by the textile industry as well as 
other manufacturing groups. 


Two factors control wartime 
“package engineering”. One is 
adequate protection — for long 
transit, for rough handling by 
overburdened carriers. The other 
is light weight—to reduce bulk 
and save valuable cargo space, to 
conserve packing materials. 

Producers are turning to Stanley 
Steel Strapping reinforcement 


STANLEY |] 


TRADE MARK 


because it provides the required 
extra strength, even with lighter 
containers, for shipping all types 
of goods. 

The Stanley Steel Strapping 
system includes tools, reels, and 
accessories for any purpose, — 
everything you need for fast, de- 


pendable application. | 
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Department 


= Southern Standard Mill Supply Co. 


NEW, REBUILT and USED TEXTILE MACHINERY and SUPPLIES 


512 W. Fourth Street 
Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-8841 


1064-90 Main St., Pawtucket, R. |. 
@ N. Y. Office: 1022 Empire State Bldg. 


C. E. LUTTRELL & COMPANY 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
“Textile Center of the South” 


We make and repair 
both big and little 
belts, quickly, eco- 
nomiclly and exactly. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO. 


Manufacturers of Leather Belting 


Day 2218 — Phones — Nite 3916 


pected. 


WANTED 


Experienced Draftsman, preferably one familiar with 
Textile Machinery. Good working conditions and per- 
manent job. If interested please write giving details 
of experience, when could be aVailable and salary ex- 


Write “FC-2,” care Textile Bulletin. 


PAUL B. EATON 
Patent Attorney 


1208 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 
514 Munsey Bidg., Washington, D. C. 


Former Member Examining Corps 
U. 8S. Patent Office 


EXPERIENCED Barber-Colman spooler and warper 
man, employed at present, wants to make 
change. Write ‘‘Spooler,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Position as superintendent; now assist- 
ant superintendent of yarn mills, but can handle 
weaving and would like to make change; would 
like to have superintendent's job of average size 
small mill, or would like to have assistant super- 
intendent’s job in any size mill; 38 years of age 
and can furnish best of references. Address ‘‘E- 
26,.’" care Textile Bulletin. 


Men. 


WANTED: Overseer and Shift Foreman, 
Twisting and Weaving Departments. 
Rayon Tire Cord Plant, Located in the 
South. Good opportunity for Capable 


Address “J-D,.” care Textile Bulletin 


OFFICE MANAGER WANTED 


Need office manager for cotton mill office. Mill located in a 
city. Pay $350.00 per month. 


Address “Office Manager,” care Textile Bulletin 


A WELL EXPERIENCED Second Hand wants a 
job. Will consider a fixer's job with the under- 
standing of a break. Speeders are my weakness. 
Address ‘'C-1li,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 


I WANT a superintendent's job with small yarn 
mill. Employed at present as superintendent of 
a large mill. Would appreciate any inquiry. Good 
reasons for desiring to change. Address ‘Box 
401,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


Ala. 


WANTED —Position as Superintendent or General 
weave room; four years as second hand and 15 
weave room; four yars as second hand and 15 
years as overseer in both slashing and weaving 
cotton, filament and spun rayon. Can change 
over mill running cotton to rayon. 40 years of 
age; married; two children. I. C. 8. course; high 
school education followed by four years night 
school. A~-1 references. Address “‘C. R.,"’ care 
Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED with some large textile con- 
cern which has no system at all in their supply 
room, to put it on a modern method, with the 
intention of becoming supply room manager or 
assistant purchasing agent. 18 years’ experience. 
Can furnish references. Write “‘E. H.,’’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WANTED— Job as Overseer of Brownell Twisting 
or Spinning. Experienced. Large family. Address 
“Brownell Twisting,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


SALESMAN AVAILABLE—Desire connection with 
reliable concern. 12 years calling on all types of 
manufacturers in the Carolinas, including textile 
plants. Age 40; marred; now employed. P. O. Box 
1737, Greenville, S. C. 


WANTED—-Position as Spinner or Carder and Spin- 
ner; long experience in both; strictly sober; good 
habits; married, large family. Can come on short 
notice; will go anywhere. Write ‘‘H-P,’’ care Tex- 
tile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Job with some mill or cotton firm as 
classer or buyer. 16 years’ experience, draft ex- 
empt. Familiar also with Western cotton. Address 
J..T. Smith, R. F. D. No. 2, Box 43-B, Monroe, 
N. C. 


POSITION WANTED—As assistant superintendent 
or General Overseer of Weaving: now employed 
as Overseer Weaving but want to make change 
for personal reasons. Experienced on all kinds of 
blends of rayon goods and filament rayon goods. 
C & K. Box and Dobby Looms and X and XK 
Model D Stafford and XL and XD, fancy goods 
or plain. 30 years’ experience in mill and 10 years 
as overseer weaving and slashing and superin- 
tendent of weaving. References. Write ‘‘Box 
X-30,"’ care Textile Bulletin. 
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WANTED —-Position as Overseer or Assistant Over- 
seer of Weaving; 18 years’ experience in weave 
room; 7‘ years as assistant overseer of weaving 
in large weave room. References furnished; 39 
years old; married; now employed in non-essen- 
tial work. Write “‘6-SF,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 
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WANTED 


New England Mill Supply Company, with 
large potential market, would like to con- 
tact Southern manufacturer as exclusive 
representative in New England on the fol- 
lowing items: 


Shuttles 

Harness Frames 

Heddles 

Reeds (Metal and Pitch Band) 

* Vuleanized Fibre Cans and Trucks 
Shuttle Fur 

Spinning Tapes 

Cotton Rope and Banding 

and other textile mill specialties. 


Reply to Advertiser ‘‘No. J-71," 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED—Cotton Mill Superintendent 
for 65,000-spindle Print Cloth Mills, mak- 
ing 30s and 40s yarns. Applicant to be 
good manager of help, and who knows the 
mill business in all departments, and who 
has the ability to operate successfully such 
a mill with the quality and quantity pro- 
duction, and who also has had some ex- 
perience in changing over such a mill to 
spin and weave Rayon Yarns. State in ap- 
plication your qualifications, experience, age 
and salary expected, all of which will be 
considered confidential. Address your reply 
to “XYZ,"’ care Textile Bulletin, Charlotte, 
N. C. 


WANTED 
TIME STUDY MAN 


With experience and college training pre- 
ferred for nationally known textile firm. 
Good post-war possibilities and few recon- 
version problems. This is a permanent po- 


sition with well established company. Give 


age, draft status, together with complete 
outline of experience and salary. expected. 
All replies confidential. 


Write “F-29,"" 
care Textile Bulletin. 


DYER and DYE TESTER—EXPERIENCED 


Ohio Producer of dyestuffs requires imme- 
diately an experienced man familiar with 
the latest technique of dyeing all types of 
fibres used in textile industry. Applicants 
should give complete information, including 
past experience and training, salary desired 
in first letter. 
Write ‘‘Box 16," care Textile Bulletin. 


PARTNER WANTED 


Have available 25 spinning frames, 5,000 
spindles, old style Whitin, but in good 
running condition; now running. Would 
like to have the backing of some person 
or firm who has the other equipment to 
operate a small yarn mill, or who would 
finance a small yarn mill. Have had con- 
siderable experience in management. 


Write “Spinning,’’ care Textile Bulletin. 


FOR SALE 


13 Foster No. 30 Winders, belt drive. 

2 Foster No. 12 Winders, individual motors. 
Now running. Available February ,15th to 
March Ist. Offer subject to prior sale. 


P. H. HANES KNITTING CO. 
P. O. Box 3019 Winston-Salem 1, N. C. 


MANAGER AVAILABLE 
Thoroughly experienced all phases cotton 
yarn mill from buying cotton to selling 
product. Also had years of experience on 


colored and novelty yarns. At present em- 


ployed but have reason for considering 
change. 
Write ‘‘Manager,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Overseer to assume charge of production in 
small yarn mill in Virginia. Excellent. pros- 
pect for advancement. Write, giving full 
details of experience, age, education, family 
status, etc. 

Write “‘Box K-6,"’ 

care Textile Bulletin. 


NO POST-WAR SLUMP FOR YOU, 
BROTHER! 


Export to Australia! 


Active young man, 28, vocational training 
at Textile Engineering Dept. of Superior 
Textile Technical College, Chemnitz (Ger- 
many, seeks representation in Australia of 
American manufacturers of textile products, 
machinery, or chemicals used in the textile 
trade. 


Reply ‘‘Australexport,”’ 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Personnel Director for four Textile Plants. 
Man with experience preferred. State age, 
experience, references, and salary desired in 
first letter. 


Write ‘‘Personnel,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 
Superintendent for Yarn Plant located in 
Western North Carolina. State age, experi- 
ence, and references in first letter. 


Write “‘Box D-35,”’ 
eare Textile Bulletin. 


POSITION WANTED 


Young man, draft exempt, 100 per cent 
sober, desires connection in mill with good 
future in Winding and Warping Depart- 
ment.° Thoroughly experienced in Abbott 
equipment. Also experience in Spinning 
and Twisting. 

Address ‘‘Winding,"’ 

care Textile Balletin. 


39-YEAR-OLD SUCCESSFUL SALESMAN 


wishes to make desirable connection with a 
reputable company that needs a man famil- 
lar with every phase of grey goods manu- 
facturing, and carding of synthetic blends. 
Have worked in every department of textile 
plant, and had successful selling experience 
for past eight years, also know textile costs 
and office management. Interested strictly 
in sales or sales management. An interview 
can be arranged if you want a high type 
man to handle southern sales or as sales 
representative. Pleasantly known to practi- 
cally all southern textile executives. 
Write ‘*V-24,”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


WANTED 


Position as Overseer of Carding or Spin- 
ning, or both. Experienced on both carded 
or combed yarn. Can superintend yarn mill. 
Best of references. 


Write “‘R. J. G.,’”’ 
care Textile Bulletin. 


Read AIM .. . the illustrated monthly 
magazine for all those interested in Indus- 
trial Physical Fitness. Covers all phases 
sports, recreation, promotion, management. 
Special offer seven issues $1.00 plus free 
34-page Personal Physical Fitness Guide. 


Write AIM Magazine, 
Clinton 38, 8. C. 


SALVAGE DEPARTMENT 
Position wanted with mill now contemplat- 
ing starting such a department, by man ex- 
perienced in this work. Interested in place 
that will be permanent after the war. Can 
come on short notice. References. 
Write ‘“‘Salvage,”’ 


care Textile Bulletin. 


@ |f you want a new job, if you are seeking someone to fill a position, 
the classified advertising department of Textile Bulletin is ready to help. 
The classified section is read by both employees and employers. 


@ Firms having textile mill equipment for sale also find Textile Bulletin 
classified advertisements valuable in establishing business contacts. 


THERE ARE MANY ATTRACTIVE OPENINGS IN MILLS 


In all sections of the United States and Canada. If you are seeking employment, write us fully regarding your experience and position desired; we will 
inform you of positions now open in your line of work. 


CHARLES P. RAYMOND SERVICE, Inc. 
294 WASHINGTON STREET BOSTON 8, MASS. 


Over 45 years’ confidential employment service for men seeking positions and employers seeking men. 
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in the Long Run 


Universal Standard Ring Travelers cost you 
less because they give you better service. 
They’re durable, uniform, precision made, 
with Bowen patented Bevel Edge to insure 
smooth even yarn. They reach you in per- 
fect condition with full count assured be- 
cause they come to you in sealed metal con- 
tainers. Samples on request—write direct 


or to your nearest representative. 


Send your exact re- 
quirements for samples 
which you can use and 
prove in your own mill. 
Write direct, or to the 
nearest representative. 


Sealed metal containers 
guarantee that your U. 
S Travelers will be 
full-count, factory-per- 
fect. 


U.S. RING TRAVELER CO. 


UNIVERSAL STANDARD 


US. 


Providence, R. | Greenville, S. C. 


RING TRAVELER 


AMOS M. BOWEN, President and Treasurer 
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EDITORIAL 


(Continued from Page 37 )—OPA and WPB, acting jointly 
outlined a program of civilian clothing control, which will 
take a major step forward in eliminating the present high 
clothing prices for low and middle income families. I can- 
not believe that the thinking members of the cotton textile 
manuiacturing industry would countenance any plan con- 
cocted by Mr. Jacobs or other lobbyists in their employ to 
sabotage this necessary wartime program. 

I am convinced that members of Congress will condemn, 
and that all other good Americans will condemn, a plan, 
such as Mr. Jacobs outlines, to bring to bear all possible 
political pressure, including ‘‘threats’’ of amendment of the 
law, to force public officials to do otherwise than what they 
think is right. 

The members of the cotton textile manufacturing indus- 
try are, I know, as patriotic as any other group. Your indus- 
try has worked long and hard under difficult conditions to 
maintain its wartime production, and to meet the needs of 
both the armed services and civilians. I am confident, there- 
fore, that you will join in the condemnation of the tactics 
which Mr. Jacobs says that he is using. 

In order that you may be better informed than you have 
been by Mr. Jacobs concerning the problems of cotton tex- 
tile prices, and the pricing standards applicable to them, I 
am going to send you in a few days a copy of a public state- 
ment which is now being prepared. 

Sincerely, 
CHESTER BOWLES. 


The purpose of Emil Rieve is indicated by the fol- 


lowing statement issued by him: 


At a time when the armed services and the War Produc- 


tion Board are calling for all-out cotton production, the 
major effort of the Southern cotton manufacturers would 
seem to be toward blocking a wage increase which would 
attract necessary workers into the cotton mills, and toward 
increasing profits which have already reached record levels. 
That the Southern textile manufacturers approve of Dr. 
Jacobs’ use of: political pressure to undermine authorized 
government agencies is indicated in his recent - promotion” 


to the job of executive director of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association. 


Mr. Rieve is attempting to cause the public to 
believe that another advance in wages would increase 
the number of persons seeking employment in cotton 
textile mills and result in a greater production of cot- 
ton goods. 

Records show that every advance in textile wages 
has increased the number of persons who work less 
than a full week and that the reduction in the produc- 
tion of cotton goods can justly be blamed upon the 
Government and the CIO. 

Production of cotton goods during December, 1943, 


was approximately 150,000,000 yards less than in 


December, 1942, and had declined another 150,000,- 
000 yards by December, 1944. 

It is unfortunate that Mr. Jacobs made some of the 
statements contained in his “‘confidential’’ report and 
it is possible that in exaggerating his accomplish- 
ments somewhat he had in mind the group of textile 
manufacturers who have been advocating the retire- 


ment of W.M. McLaurine upon the grounds that he 
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had not been able to accomplish satisfactory results 
through contacts in Washington. 

The publication of the letters of Dr. Jacobs and 
the reaction to their interpretation as promoted by 
Emil Rieve and his associates may make it difficult for 
Mr. Jacobs to furnish in the near future the services 
he would like to render to the industry. 

The cotton textile industry should, however, not 
allow the confusion to cause it to refrain from pre- 
senting its case to the best of its ability because if it 
is to survive it must fight against repeated attacks of 
New Dealers and the CIO. 


Task Committee Releases Report on New 
Nylon Dyeing Formulas 

(Continued from Page 34)—water, Although no trials 
were run with acid dyes in an enclosed jig, it was logical 
to assume that the same improvement in fixation of the 
dyestuff would take place as with the premetallized types 
of dyestuffs. | 

Fastness tests showed that this combination of acid dye- 
stuffs was slightly faster to light than the best acetate dye- 
stuff combination and considerably faster to washing than 
the latter. 

Premetallized dyes were applied by one of the following 
methods. Material had to be properly scoured and cleaned 


‘before dyeing. 


1. Pad-jig formula, padded at 190° F. using: per 1234 
gallons pad liquor (300 yards approximately 75 pounds) 
314, pounds Palatine Fast Green BLNA Conc. CF; 414 
pounds Palatine Fast Yellow CRNA-CF, two pounds Pala- 
tine Fast Blue GGNA-CF; four pounds Palatine Fast Or- 
ance RNA-CF. Transferred to a jig containing approxi- 
mately 40 gallons liquor, five pounds formic acid 90 per 
cent; 21/4, pounds Palatine Fast Salt Solution. Ran for two 
hours at the boil, rinsed and scoured six ends at the boil 
using (based on liquor volume): 0.5 per cent soap, 0.25 
per cent Igepon A Gel.; .25 per cent soda ash. Rinsed with 
warm water, two ends and shelled up cold. 

2. Jig Formula: 0.23 per cent Palatine Fast Blue GGNA- 
CF; 0.43 per cent Palatine Fast Green BLNA Conc. CF: 
0.53 per cent Palatine Fast Yellow GRNA-CF; 0.39 per 
cent Palatine Fast Orange RNA-CF; five per cent Palatine 
Salt O Solution; ten per cent formic acid. Ran jig at the 
boil until shade was fully developed (two to three hours), 
rinsed and scoured as above. 

The most satisfactory results with the premetallized type 
of dyestuffs were obtained in a closed jig wherein a higher 
and more uniform temperature could be maintained. In the 
closed jig, it was found that the temperature in the roll 
during beaming was 205° F. The value of maintaining a 
temperature as nearly approaching the boil as possible lay 
in the fact that the degree of exhaustion was much greater 
as well as much faster. While at a temperature of 170° F., 
it was possible to obtain the maximum degree of dye ex- 
haustion, the length of time on the jig was nearly doubled. 

Furthermore, the final shade was harder to control be- 
cause of the variation in shade which took place in the 
subsequent soaping operation. In the open jig, it was 
found possible to maintain temperatures ranging between 
190-200° F. which yielded satisfactory results, however, in 
some instances light selvages resulted, but if a closed jig 
was used, this defect was less likely to occur. 
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370 FOURTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK, 10, 


Cask Sales 


Absorh Credit Lesses 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 
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FOR SOUTHERN COTTON GOODS 


CURRAN & BARRY 


320 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WELLINGTON SEARS CO. 


65 WORTH STREET NEW YORK 


REPRESENTING 18 MILLS—MERCHANDISING 25,000 FABRICS 


Industrial Fabrics — Garment Fabrics 
Towels and Toweling — Drapery and Upholstery 
Fine Cottons — Rayon 


BRANCHES 
BOSTON ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS LOS ANGELES 


Merchandising 
Domestic Export 


JOSUA L. BAILY & CO. 


40 WORTH STREET. NEW YORK 


NEISLER MILLS COMPANY, Inc. 


Selling Agents 


66-68 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 


BOSTON CHICAGO LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO 


Dixon's Patent Reversible 
and Locking in Back Sad- 
dle with New Oiling De- 
vice three Saddles in one, 
also Dixon's Patent Round 
Head Stirrup. 


Send for samples 


ae 


Issuance of an amendment to Order M-385 (Textiles for 
Civilian Items) which channels additional cotton fabrics 
into essential civilian apparel items, was announced Feb. 9 
by Kenneth W. Marriner, director of the textile, clothing 
and leather bureau of the War Production Board. ‘This 
amendment,”” Mr. Marriner explained, “is a part of the 
broad-scale effort of the bureau and the Office of Civilian 


Requirements to meet the problem of producing the most. 


essential civilian items.” The effect of the amendment is to 
channel most of the cotton available for civilian use into 
low-end and medium-price garments. 

Basic changes in the order areas follows: (1) the list of 
carded cotton fabrics that are set aside for incorporation 
into civilian garments is increased from 17 to 28; (2) the 
proportions of the available fabric set-asides have been sub- 
stantially increased. Before the amendment, the percentages 
of the fabric set-asides ranged from 20 per cent to, 50, per 
cent. The amended order sets aside from 50 per cent to 90 
per cent with most of the popular fabrics bearing a 90 per 
cent set-aside; (3) the list of civilian apparel items for 
which manufacturers are given priority assistance in procur- 
ing fabric has been revised; (4) for many items of apparel, 
the specific fabrics authorized for incorporation therein have 
been further restricted, whereas in the most essential items 
additional constructions of cotton fabric have been author- 
ized. This will have the effect of channeling available fab- 
rics into the most essential items with only restricted amounts 
available for those which are less essential; and (5) a new 
supplement to the order also provides priority assistance for 
manufacturers of medium and popular-priced cotton gar- 
ments. Manufacturers of 41 items are now given priority 
assistance in the purchase of 23 categories of combed fabrics 
for incorporation in the medium-priced class of apparel. By 


this means at least 65. per cent of the available supply of. 


combed fabrics will be channeled into essential civilian 
apparel. 

“Since the additional set-aside provisions of the order 
will go into effect March 1, 1945, the consumer should feel 
the further effect of the order's provisions by early summer,” 
Mr. Marriner said. | 

The Lincoln birthday holiday quietness gave many gray 
goods sources an opportunity to examine closely the provi- 
sions of the newly-issued M-385 and considerable interest 
was expressed in the regulation. Agreement seemed to be 
general, as in converting sources, that while the order tight- 
ens the operations of secondary textile distributors and aims 
at channeling fabrics into essential categories, it still will 
not expand the yardage that has been going into the con- 
verting field. 


LP. STEVENS C0, 
fabrics for diversified uses- 


NEW YORK 
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Cotton Yarns Market 


The Census Bureau has reported thaf cotton lint consum- 
ed during January totaled 849,914 bales compared with 
836,341 bales during the previous month and 818,724 bales 
in January, 1944. Consumption of both lint and linters for 
the six months ended Jan. 31 totaled 4,877,181 bales of lint, 
compared with 5,091,116 bales in the corresponding period 
a year previously. January consumption in Southern cotton- 
growing states was 753,847 bales, compared with 738,458 
in December and 728,532 in January last year. The six- 
month consumption, 4,312,514 bales, compared with 4,469,- 
806 in the corresponding period a year previously. 

Supplementary Order M-317B (Cotton Sale Yarn Pro- 
duction and Distribution) has been amended to bring the 
production, preference rating and distribution schedules of 
that order into line with Direction 9 to Conservation Order 
M-317 and to implement approved production programs, 
especially the cotton duck program, the War Production 
Board reported Feb. 7. Direction 9 to Order M-317 as 
amended Jan. 31 restricts the sale and delivery of any 
carded cotton weaving sale yarn in counts of 20's or coarser 
except to fill certain ‘specified types of orders during the 
period from Jan, 15 through June 30, 1945. 

Under the revised M-317B, the maximum and minimum 
percentages of production required to be sold to fill rated 
orders with respect to carded and combed yarns 
increased in some 17 


has been 
classifications of yarn counts, to meet 
increased military and other essential programmed require- 
ments. The distribution schedule is further changed by the 
elimination of any export set-aside requirement for carded 
cotton yarns other than machine knitting, both single and 
ply, in counts of 20's or coarser. 

The maximum and minimum percentage of production 
required to fill rated orders are to be calculated for quarterly 
periods from the first day of each calendar quarter except 
that for the current quarter they shall be calculated for the 
period from Feb. 12 through March 31, 1945. 

A new provision of the order prohibits the sale or deliv- 
ery of any “‘fugitive-dyed” or 


“fugitive-tinted”’ 
for any purpose: whatever. 


“Fugitive-dyed”’ 


cotton yarn 
“fugitive- 


tinted” cotton yarn is defined to mean any cotton yarn that 
has been dyed or tinted with a dye or tint that can be com- 
pletely removed by normal commercial washing and scour- 


Ing. 


KNITTING 
WEAVING 


YARNS 


SELL US YOUR J 
SURPLUS YARNS | 


Gastonia, 
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“PUT THE FINGER ON” 


= wire, set back wire or short wire in 
cylinders, doffers or flats—bent or dull lickerin wire, 
worn bearings or chains; any of these faults in your 


cards will increase your manufacturing cost or cause 
poor yarn. 


The SURE way to “put the finger’ on these thieves 
of profit BEFORE they do serious harm is to use 
Ashworth Card Surveys at regular intervals. 


These surveys are made free of charge by practical , 
card men who recommend only necessary repairs 
and who plan them so that the cost will be distrib- 
uted over a long period and so that interruption 
of production will be minimized. 


ASHWORTH BROTHERS, INC. 


WooLeN Div.: AMERICAN CARD CLOTHING CO. 


Philadelphia* tt 
DallastTt 


Fall River*7t 
Greenvillett 


Worcester*t 
Atlantatt 


Charloe7yti 
(Textile Supply Co) 


*Factory *Repair Shop 


{Distributing Point 


PRODUCTS AND SERVICES: Card Clothing for Cotton, Wool, Worsted. Sitk 
ond Asbestos Cards and for All Types of Napping Machinery Brusher 
Clothing and Card Clothing for Special Purpores Lickerin Wire and 
Garnet Wire Sole Distributors for Plati's Metallic Wire: 


Licker 
and Top Flats Reclothed at All Plants 
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Textile Leathers 


SPECIALTIES 


Spindte Bumpers 
Harness Straps 
Shuttle Check 
Hold-up Straps 
Pickers- Washers 
Binder Leather 


Loom Strapping 


Both Leather 
and Fabric 


Tire Cord To 
Be Conserved Further 


Additional steps to channel available 
supplies of rayon tire cord into produc- 
tion of the most critical types of heavy- 
duty tires were announced Feb. 10 by 
the rubber bureau of the War Produc- 
tion Board. The conservation measures 
will make available considerable quan- 
ties of rayon cord for use in meeting 
increased schedules for airplane tires 
and heavy truck and bus tires, which 
are urgently needed to meet essential 
requirements, WPB said. 

The new diversion of rayon tire cord 
was put into effect by revision of List 
32 in Rubber Order R-1. This order is 
general regulation that covers produc- 
tion and distribution of rubber prod- 
ucts. List 32 sets forth types of tires 
with first call on available supplies. 

Rayon tire cord may not be used 
hereafter in the manufacture of small 
truck tires, 750 eight-ply, standard 
highway type. This tire group includes 
rim diameters of 20, 18 and 16 inches. 
The same prohibition also applies to 


mud-snow tread military tires, sizes. 


7.50 x 20 (eight-ply). and 9.00 x 16 
(eight-ply. Future fabrication of these 
types will utilize cotton tire cord in 
place of the prohibited rayon cord. 
All of the new limitations on the 
use of rayon tire cord are effective Jan. 
15. The revised List 32 supersedes 
Direction 5 of R-1, which is revoked 
as of Feb. 15. Direction 5 was issued 
on Dec. 13, 1944, for the purpose of 
effecting temporary revisions in the 
preference pattern set forth in List 32. 


“CHAMPION” is a 
quality mark in Textile 
Leather Products that also 


stands for low cost production 
efficiency plus the skilled application 

of an experienced and highly equipped or- 
ganization, to your every problem in this field. 


D. DODENHOFF COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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Du Pont Electrochemicals 
Forms Technical Division 


A technical division of the electro- 
chemicals department of E. I. du Pont 
de Nemours & Co. has been formed 
with Donald O. Notman as director, 
according to F. §. MacGregor, general 
manager of the department. In the new 
division, Dr. C. W. Tucker, formerly 
peroxygen products manager in the 
sales division of the department, will 
be chemical director. Dr. Sterling 
Temple, who has been chemical direc- 
tor of the department, will be a special 
assistant to Dr. Tucker. : 

All research and semi-works activi- 
ty of the electrochemicals department 
will be co-ordinated in the new techni- 
cal: division's headquarters. 

Mr. Notman was engaged in re- 
search, production and development 
activities with the Roessler & Hass- 
lacher Chemical Co. and the Du Pont 


Co., which purchased Roessler & Hass- | 


lacher in 1930, Dr. Tucker will be suc- 
ceeded as peroxygen products man- 
ager by Dr. N. C. Jones, formerly of 


the production division. 


Riegel To Co-ordinate 
Firms Research Work 


J. L. Riegel, chairman of the board 
of The Trion (S. C.) Co., Riegel Tex- 
tile Corp. and Ware Shoals (S. 9 
Mfg. Co., has announced the forma- 
tion of the Riegel Development Lab- 
oratories,. Inc., to co-ordinate the firm's 
research and development activities. 

J. F. Warner, president of the lab- 
oratories, is in charge of the newly- 
established organization, whose head- 
quarters will be at 342 Madison Ave- 
nue, New York 17, N. Y. Before join- 
ing the Riegel organization in 1944, 
Mr. Warner had been for a number of 
years with the American Cyanamid Co. 
as vice-president of the Calco Chemi- 
cal Division, and later as director of 
development. 


Istle Restrictions 
Removed By WPB 


Conservation Order M-138 has been 
amended to remove restrictions on the 
processing and delivery of istle and 
istle products and on the use of dam- 
aged istle, the War Production Board 
announced this month. Only the inven- 
tory reporting provisions of the order 
have been retained. 

Under the amended order, all proc- 
essors and owners of istle holding an 


i's 


inventory of 500 pounds or more at 
any time during a calendar month are 
required to file a monthly report of 
such inventory on Form WPB-914 
with the textile, clothing and leather 
bureau, WPB, Washington 25, D. C., 
not later than the tenth day of the fol- 
lowing month. ‘Istle’’ is defined to 
mean raw unprocessed pita and palma 
istle of the grade ‘‘fair average quality” 
only. | 

This action has been made possible 
because the quantity of istle held by 
government and industry, together with 


anticipated receipts for 1945, indicates 
a satisfactory supply or all foreseeable 
needs, WPB officials said. 


Monsanto Chemical Co. will not 
only manufacture the launching pro- 
pellent chemical for American models 
of the robot bomb but will also be re- 
sponsible for production of rocket 
motors used in launching. The com- 
pany has been authorized to design, 
build and operate a facility for ‘‘pro- 
duction of a new ordnance develop- 
ment’’ in a new $8,000,000 plant. 


med up as follows: 


wm & 
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What size to use in slashing warps, is ever the question. HOUGHTO-SIZE is 
the brand name of a proven series of warp size compounds used extensively 
in slasher rooms preparing cotton warps for weaving. | 


Through its use many mills are experiencing greater production due to the 
high breaking strength, elasticity and resultant easy weavability of warps 
so treated. HOUGHTO-SIZE has proven advantages which may be sum- 


25 to 75% less cost per kettle — 
. Added breaking strength — 
Less decrease in elongation — 

. A simpler size formula — 

. Fewer loom-stops. 


Add to these the service freely given by mill-trained Houghton men, which 
includes the Houghton Size Check-up Test. For the whole story on this 
product, ask the Houghton Man, or write— | 


E. F. HOUGHTON & CO. 


Philadelphia and Charlotte 


\ 
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HOUGHTO-SIZE 
| FOR COTTON WARPS | 
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WILLIAM NOONE CO. 


A. ERLAND GOYETTE, President 
ARNOLD T. MALONE, Treasurer 


105 Washington St. Boston, Massachusetts 


Established 1831 


NOONE’S 
Standard Slasher Cloths 


Ask for NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS by name or 
style number. 


Long experience in manufacturing Slasher Cloths and 
continuous experimenting have enabled us to produce 
several types of Slasher Cloth, each especially con- 
structed to give best results on the particular kind of 
yarn to be sized. 


The proper Slasher Cloth for each type of yarn means 
properly sized warps, less loom stops, easier weaving, 
more and better production, and lower cost. We can 
supply you the right cloth for your particular work. 
On request, we will have our representative call and 
discuss Slasher Cloths with you. 


We are the oldest manufacturers of Slasher Cloth in 
America. Our experience enables us to build a 
Slasher Cloth that will meet your most particular de- 
mand. Use NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS and be 
convinced. 


Sole Agents For 


The Joseph Noone’s Sons Co. 


Peterborough - - - - - New Hampshire 


Use 


NOONE’S ROLLER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S SLASHER CLOTHS 
NOONE’S CLEARER CLOTHS 
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Woolen Mills To Turn Out More Fabrics 


Coincident with a War Production Board announcement 
that quotas had been allotted to all woolen mills for the 
purpose of producing 73,000,000 yards of woolen fabrics 
for military, foreign relief and essential civilian garments 
by June 17, the Office of Price Administration revealed 
that changes had been made in the wool schedule to sim- 
plify pricing methods for South American and British wool 
control wools sold by domestic dealers and United States 
Government agencies, and for British wool control wools 
sold by Canadian government corporations. This latter 
action became effective Feb. 6. 

Fabrics produced under the WPB allotment system will 
go into Army overcoats and battle jackets, Navy uniforms, 
blankets and sleeping bag linings for the Army, Navy and 
Maritime Commission, essential utility garments such as 
snow suits and legging sets for children and mackinaws 
for outdoor workers, and relief garments for the United 
Nations Relief and Rehabilitation Administration. All 
manufacturers operating woolen spindles, except those 
having four or fewer sets of woolen cards, were assigned 
proportionate shares in the huge yardage requirements. 
The quota assigned to each mill requires that a certain 


number of spindle hours be operated on the priority orders 


from Feb. 11 through June 17. Mills may apply against 
their quota any spindle hours operated in that period to 
fill government orders accepted previously. 

The: woolen and worsted manufacturers advisory com- 
mittee suggested the assignment of quotas on the basis of 
each mill’s capacity as the only fair way to divide the 
production task. Despite the heavy government demands, 
WPB said it expected that civilians would receive adequate 
heavy clothing this year because of large supplies produced 
in the last year, plus increased output after June 17. 


A.S.T.M. Committee Cancels Meetings 


After consultation with the War Committee on Conven- 
tions, the American Society for Testing Materials cancelled 
its committee week which had been planned for Pittsburgh, 
Pa., during the week of Feb. 26, and the spring meeting of 
the society, scheduled for Feb. 28, is being postponed. 
While much of the committee work deals with production 
problems involving specifying and testing of war materials, 
committee week would have brought together several hun- 
dred persons in one place in a period of three or four days 
and the government feels that this is most inadvisable in 
the present transportation emergency. The spring meeting 
was to comprise a symposium on corrosion prevention 
which will be held at some apropriate time and place in 
the future when the present emergency has passed. 


Army Develops Webbing Substitute 


Because of the Army's inability to procure sufficient web- 
bing in narrow widths to fulfill emergency requirements 
for bindings used on many types of military equipment, the 
Office of the Quartermaster General has developed a new 
type of binding, made from tough herringbone twill, the 
material from which most cotton combat uniforms are 
made, The Quartermaster Corps has already been author- 
ized to divert some 480,000 yards of HBT to the binding 
use. This yardage will make about 12,000,000 yards of 
binding. 
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N.C. Mill Safety Contest Has Large 
List of Entrants 


The tenth annual statewide textile safety contest, spon- 
sored by the North Carolina Industrial Commission and 
the North Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Association, 
started this year, with the largest registration of any of 
the previous years, A total of 425 mills, employing ap- 
proximately 145,000 persons, are participating in the 1945 
event. ‘We are indeed gratified by this large registration,” 
T. A. Wilson, chairman of the Industrial Commission, said. 

This fine co- operation indicates in no uncertain terms that 
the textile mills in our state are determined to do. every- 
thing within their power to stop the tremendous loss of 
manpower caused each year on account of industrial acci- 


dents. 

The 1944 contest registered 395 mills, with 95 per cent 
of those entering completing all periods of the contest. 
This was the largest registration and the largest percentage 
of mills completing of any previous year. “Statewide safety 
contests have passed the experimental stage,” Mr. Wilson 
said. “During the nine years the textile contest has been 
operating in North Carolina the compensation insurance 
rate has been reduced 16 cents per $100 payroll. This 
means an annual savings of more than $150,000 to the 
industry in our state.” 


The annual North Carolina contest runs for a period of 
34 weeks, beginning with the first payroll week in January 
and ending with the last payroll week in August. Partici- 
pating mills are divided into groups, according to the aver- 
age number of employees during the contest period. The 
mill in any particular group having the best accident ex- 
perience is presented a suitable award by the North Caro- 
lina Cotton Manufacturers Association, and all mills com- 
pleting the contest without a lost-time. accident receive cer- 
tificates of merit showing this achievement. A_ special 
Governor's Award is presented those mills completing five 
consecutive contests without a lost-time accident. Mills 
which have received this outstanding award are: finishing 
plant, Groves Thread Co., Gastonia; Roxboro plant, Rox- 
boro Cotton Mills; Sayles Biltmore Bleacheries, Biltmore; 
Arista Mills Co., Winston-Salem; Greensboro Weaving 
Co.: and the Morowebb Cotton Mills, Dallas. North Caro- 
lina was the first state to start such a contest among cotton 
mills: however, several other states now have similar an- 
nual events, and the North Carolina Industrial Commission 
has received numerous requests for information as to the 
operation of its safety contests from other states and prov- 
inces in Canada. 

Chemical Society Hears Francis Chilson 

Francis Chilson, New York City industrial consultant, 
spoke before the Chattanooga, Tenn., branch of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society on ‘Research in the Post-war World” 
at last month’s meeting. Mr. Chilson, a specialist in the 
chemical, drug and packaging industries, is author of the 
~Chilson Plan,” a post-war reconversion program which has 
been widely studied since its proposal last October. 

While recommending multiple occupancy as a primary 
method of using the nation’s surplus war. plants, Mr. Chil- 
son also pointed out that dehumidification would - permit 
peacetime storage of heavy equipment and machinery for 
future emergencies without resort to grease. 
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In the Army Air Force Gunnery 
Schools today they teach a course 
in ‘preventative maintenance’ — 
a study of how to prevent break- 
downs and failures in equipment 
—which in turn lessen ground 
crew maintenance problems. 


The Boyce Weavers Knotter 
‘Maintenance Service is designed | 
as a preventative measure to con- 
stant production. Users of Boyce 
Knotters have no maintenance 
problems—if they use our rental 
and parts replacement service. 
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WEAVER’S 
KNOTTER 


CARTER, INC. 


GASTONIA, N. C. 


SALES REPRESENTATIVES 


R. D. HUGHES SALES CO., 1812 MAIN STREET, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Eastern (Including Canada) C. £. HERRICK, 44 FRANKLIN STREET, 
PROVIDENCE, RHODE ISLAND 


European: MELLOR, BROMLEY & CO., LTD., LEICESTER, ENGLAND 
Mexico: LEO LENK, APARTADO NO. $33, MEXICO CITY, D. F. 
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Brand Identified By New Method 


A new method of identifying “Crown” tested fabrics, " 
believed to have several advantages over other methods in f 
common use such as reel-end labels and selvage markings, 
has been developed by American Viscose Corp. and is now / 
in commercial use. The identification is in the form of a ; 


long paper strip, which is inserted at the time the fabric is 
wound on the reel and runs continuously throughout the 
reel. When the fabric is rolled double the strip is placed 
close to the fold; when the fabric is rolled single it is 
placed in the center. 


Printed on the strip in continuous sequence are the 
Crown” tested symbol, the proper designation “with the | 
proper color—green for washable, amber for hand wash- 
able, red for dry cleaning—specific directions for care, and 
the fabric name and yarn content. Thus when the piece 
goods are cut, the paper strip identifying the fabric as 
“Crown” tested is cut at the same time and is included 
with the piece cut off, whether large or small. The company 
believes that identification of ‘‘Crown” tested fabrics by 
this new method is easier, more practical and more certain 
than by any of the other generally used methods of identi- 
fication. | 


... when frames are idle Starch Company Installs Retirement Plan 


; The January issue of The Stale urnal, publication of 
If band-slippage due to damp weather, dry weather or January issu ' ey Jou pu 


“Monday Morning” conditions is slowing down your the A. E. Staley Mtg. Co., Decatur, Ill. contains an. account 
yarn production—you can correct this condition easily, of the retirement plan which has been placed in effect by 
economically and without dismantling your frames, by the company. All employees are eligible to benefit by the 
equipping with Meadows Ball-Bearing Tension Pulleys.. plan, which is financed entirely by the company and is 

Meadows Pulleys assure uniform tension and twist designed to supplement National Social Security Act bene- 
at all times; one pulley for each four spindles; lubrica- fits. Also contained in the Journal is the reproduction of 
tions once each 5000 hours. Write us for full details. a letter written by Admiral Ernest J]. King, commander-in- 


chief of the United States Navy, in which he calls upon the 
men and women of the company to continue their splendid 
production for the armed services. 


Laboratory Scenes Shown in Exhibit 


The contributions which E. F. Houghton & Co. of Phila- 
delphia, Pa., have made to the war effort are shown partially 
in the Industrial Photographic Salon at Franklin Institute 
this month. Included in the portrayal of laboratory research 
and discovery is a series of photographs depicting labora- 
tory techniques in organic chemistry, as used in the devel- 
opment of textile processing oils and chemicals. Wetting 
agents, detergents, water repellents, wrinkle-proof finishes, 
warp sizing compounds and rayon oils also are included in 
the exhibit. 


Above — Meadows Ball Bearing 
Band Pulley; now serving over 


1,000,000 spindles. 


Right—Replace worn and _ sticky 
plain bearing tape pulleys with 
Meadows Ball Bearing Units. Re- 
duce friction, save power, speed 
production. 


Patent Granted on Fiber Crimping 


United States Patent No. 2,368,637, covering a method 
of apparatus for crimping textile fibrous material, has been 


granted to A. Bruenner and A. Lodge of Meadville; Pa.- .“}- 
MEADOWS The patents are assigned to American Viscose Corp. Nine 
claims are allowed. 

Ball Bearing Tension Pulleys The first claim of the patent states: “In a method of 
crimp textile fibrous material, the steps of pressing said 
material between elastic material surfaces stretched in a 
direction generally parallel to the length of the fibrous mate- 


MEADOWS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA rial, causing said surfaces to exert contractile forces longi- 


tudinally of said fibrous material by relaxing the stretched 
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surfaces while the fibrous material is held there between 

and the continuing to press said surface against said fibrous 

material to enhance the effectiveness of 
| forces.” | 


said contractile 


Meadville is the location of the acetate rayon plant of 
American Viscose, which suggests the patent might relate 
to the crimping of acetate rayon. 


Textile Design Exhibition Scheduled 
| for November 


The second annual International Textile Exhibition spon- 
sored by the Woman's College of the University of North 
Carolina, Greensboro, has been scheduled for November of 
this year. The exhibition, initiated last year to present a 
comprehensive representation of the artistic activity being 
accomplished today in the field of textile design and en- 
courage improvement in the field, is being changed from a 
spring to a fall show. 

The board.of selections and awards includes Dorothy W. 
Liebes of San Francisco, considered the world’s outstanding 
designer of woven textiles, and Dan Cooper, eminent New 
York designer of printed textiles, with Noma Hardin of the 
college art faculty as chairman. Awards will be made in 
two principal diviSions. of original design, these being 
woven textiles and printed textiles. In each class, first pur- 
chase awards is $100, second is $75, third ts $50 and fourth 
is $25. | 

Entry blanks must be returned to the college by Sept. 18, 
and exhibits must be received by Sept. 25. The jury will 
meet Oct. 5 to make selections of the entries meeting ex- 
hibition standards. The exhibition will open Nov. 5 and 
will continue through the month. 

For the 1944 exhibition, pioneering venture which 
offered the textile designer for the first time in history 
opportunity to show his work and view other contemporary 
work, approximately 250 entries were received from leading 
free-lance and commercial designers. Approximately half of 
the number passed the entrance board and were shown in 
the March exhibition which attracted leading designers and 
representatives of textile manufacturers from a wide geo- 
graphical territory. 


J. A. Baker Co. Office 


J. A. Baker & Co., cotton merchants of Charlotte, N. C., 
have announced the opening of a branch office in Green- 
ville, $. C., with Henry H. Orr in charge as manager. Mr. 
Orr formerly was associated with Cooper & Griffin, the 
- American Cotton Co-operative, and Anderson & Clayton. 
According to J. A. Baker, head of the firm, the branch will 
handle all growths of American cotton as well as import 
Eg) ‘ptian and Indian cottons. The firm carries a large stock 
in its Charlotte warehouse. The company is a member of 

the New York and Memphis cotton exchanges. 


KRON DIAL SCALES 


FOR THE TEXTILE INDUSTRY 


SERVICE AND SALES 


~e KRON SCALE DIVISION, Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. 


JOHNSTON BLOG. CHARLOTTE, N. C. PHONE 2-1903 
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As the fastest-moving part 
in the mill, the traveler 
merits the most effective 
bearing surface available. 
The famous “DIAMOND” 
FINISH affords a superb ne 
anti-friction bearing sur- 
face in more than 1,000 _— 
styles and sizes of rings. eS 
These comprise designs _— 
for every textile need, in- oa 
cluding exclusive auto-lu- 
bricated types. DIAMOND 
FINISH rings enable you 
to get that combination of 
‘just right” design and dur- 
able smoothness which pro- 
mote maximum speeds and 
maximum life. 


DIAMOND 


SPINNING Foss RING co. 
Makers of Spinning and Tn Twister Rings since 1873 


TESTING 
gives 
CONTROL 


Model Q-3. Capacity 2,000 Ibs. tensile. For testing duck, 
webbing, shroud cords, twine, etc. Extra heavy construction to 
stand up under ‘round-the-clock production testing. 


Set up an adequate testing routine at key 
control points in research, purchasing, 
production and final inspection, and you'll 
find work speeded, quality improved, co- 
ordination better throughout. “Scott Test- 
ers come in 60 models for tensile, hys- 


* Registered 
Trademark teresis, twist, crepeage, burst, flexing 
etc., from single hair to one ton. 


JOHN KLINGK 
Standard of He U 
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OPA Rulings Affect Textile Industry da 


Several announcements affecting the textile industry have i 
- been made recently by the Office of Price Administration. oy 
? In one action, which became effective Jan. 19, an increase ca 
- of 6.28 per cent in producers’ maximum prices for .Amer- 
ican cotton blankets and blanket-rope cloth made in plain : 
: and plaid designs and in weaves requiring a jacquard loom : 
4 was declared, and at the same time the OPA revoked the . 
. adjustable pricing provision for these items. This ruling f 
makes no change in the retail price of these goods, since F 
distributors will be required to absorb the producer's price ‘ 
increase. 
ruling which went into effect Jan. 18, the OPA de- 
“a clared an average increase of five cents per pound for in- 
3 dustrial cotton stitching thread, to bring its ceiling price f 
x into conformity with the standards of the Stabilization Act ; 
a of 1944. This action does not increase the retail prices of ] 
: items stitched with the thread; the thread affected is used 
2a for manufacturing purposes and its cost in finished prod- 
Gi ucts such as garments is very. slight. | 
a Minor changes in the record-keeping or reporting pro- | 
Aa visions of 13 price regulations covering certain yarns, fibers 
‘a and fabrics: were announced in a ruling which became 
oa effective Feb. 1. This action amends the regulations cover- 
o ing cotton and wool-yarns, fine cotton goods, wool and wool 
* tops, silk waste, burlap, mew and. second-hand bags, jute 
a and istle yarn, rove and rope, binder twine and broomcorn, 


and also eliminates the necessity of amending regulations 
from time to time to extend the specified time limit for 
keeping records. As changed, the regulations require that 
such records be kept as long as the Emergency Price Con- 
trol Act of 1942, as amended, is in effect. 


The Office of Price Administration, to some extent, came 
to the aid of textile mills of the South Feb. 3 when in- 
creases of six and one-half per cent over producers’ present 
ceiling prices for cotton outing, shirting and interlining 
flannels and flannelette diapers and coat interlinings, and 
of one and one-half per cent over producers’ present ceiling 
prices for Canton, glove and mitten flannels, were per- 
mitted. At the same time, OPA revoked the adjustable 
pricing provision for cotton flannels. 

This action, according to OPA, was necessary to bring 
the maximum prices for cotton flannels into conformity 
with the Stabilization Extension Act of 1944. The act 
required that maximum prices for all major cotton items 
reflect parity and, since outing and glove cotton flannels 
use almost two per cent of the annual cotton consumption, 
OPA is considering these flannel fabrics as a major item. 
At the present time it is impossible to state the effect of re 
this action at the rétail level, OPA said. However, the 
agency is studying the question of absorption of this in- 
crease at the manufacturing or distributing levels. 

Cost data, recently obtained by an OPA survey covering 
a representative group of cotton flannel producers, were 
used in applying to flannels the same pricing standard for 
major items of cotton textiles as was used in the case. of 
towels. The price increase for flannel, required under the 
pricing standard, was divided to give the larger increase to 
the outing flannel group because such a division was rfe- 
quested by the flannel sub-committee of the cotton weavers 
industry advisory committee. Previous ceilings were found, 


Lift. Teweks 


Portable Blower 


Power and Grovity Conveyors 


“> S.R. & V.G. BROOKSHIRE 


Charlotte, Greenville 
N << BUT GUARANTEED on the basis of cost d ata, to have been more ivorable 
= . ——— the glove than to the outing flannel group. Furthermore, 
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data available to OPA showed that before the war the 


outing flannels ordinarily had a larger profit margin than 
the Canton, glove and mitten flannels. The new ceilings 
will provide substantially the same profit, measured in 
terms of return or net worth, for the two groups. 

In another pricing move, the OPA authorized adjustable 
pricing for most sales of cotton tire cord and cotton tire 
cord fabric by “independent” manufacturers to rubber tire 
manufacturers, pending action upon the industry's request 
for higher ceiling prices. The order, which became effective 
Feb. 5, is intended to permit continued deliveries of these 
essential goods while OPA is studying the request for price 
adjustments. Some price revisions may be warranted, OPA 
said, but they will require further consideration. 

The action does not apply to sales of tire cord or fabrics 
for use in rubber tires bought by war procurement agencies. 
These products are covered, not by the General Maximum 
Price Regulation, but by a separate regulation on textiles 
for military purposes. A producer who can ascertain that 
the tire cord or fabric is to be bought ultimately by a war 
agency, may apply to OPA for permission to enter into 
contracts with adjustable pricing clauses. 

The application for price adjustments was made through 
the industry advisory committee representing “‘independ- 
ent’’ cotton tire cord manufacturers. Thus the order applies 
only to “indépendent’”’ producers, as distinguished from 
subsidiaries or afflliates of rubber tire manufacturers. If 
any price increases are granted, the order permits independ- 
ent manufacturers to charge the difference between present 
prices and the revised prices. 


— 


Asbestos Is Removed From Import Control 


Unmanufactured asbestos has been removed from import 
control by the War Production Board through amendment 
of Order M-63, governing imports of strategic materials. 
This action was taken because adequate stocks of unman- 
ufactured asbestos for present needs have been built up in 
the United States and military requirements have been re- 
duced, WPB said. Unmanufactured ramie fiber (China 
grass) also was removed from import control. 


The U. S. Department of Labor has prepared and is 
distributing a special bulletin on “The Foreman’s Guide to 
Labor Relations." Copies may be secured from the Super- 
intendent of Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C., for ten cents per copy, with a 25 
per cent discount on orders of 100 or more. 


COOLING — VENTILATING 
MOISTENING — HEATING 
HUMIDIFYING INSTALLATIONS 


ENGINEERING AND SERVICE 


NDUSTRIAL 
COOLING & MOISTENING CO., INC. 


PHONE 7719 - - - - - - - CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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New type cone drive spindle and bobbin availabl: at end of war. 
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THE DARY RING TRAVELER COMPANY 


PROCESSED TAUNTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
JOHN E. HUMPHRIES, BOX 843, GREENVILLE, S. C. 
SYMBOL OF JOHN H. O'NEILL, BOX 720, ATLANTA, GA. 
SUPERIORITY HH. REID LOCKMAN, BOX 515, SPARTANBURG, 5S. C. 


: PACKAGE DYEING AND BLEACHING 


a 2 All Type Colors on Cotton Yarns 


| WATER + APPRAISALS + PLANS + REPORTS 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO.. Belmont, 
& 
STEAM POWER PLANTS STEAM UTILIZATION. 


TEXTILE FINISHES 
for COTTON, RAYONS and MIXTURES 


TEXTILE OILS — HEAVY CHEMICALS 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, Inc. 
Charlotte, North Carolina Founded 1914 


BYRD MILLER. 


WOODSIDE BLDG., GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Representing in the Carolinas 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Hewitt Rubber Corp. Is Expanding 
Hewitt Rubber Corp. of Buffalo, N. Y., a leading man- 


ufacturer in the industrial rubber trade for 85 years, is 


_ planning an expansion program which will permit increased 


output of conveyor belts, transmission belts and many types 
of industrial hose, according to an announcement by Thomas 
Robins, Jr., president. Mr. Robins revealed that wartime 
fequirements have greatly expanded the company’s facilities 


. for production of these articles, and that new equipment at 


the main Buffalo plant more than doubles the pre-war 
capacity for mixing rubber and forming the raw stocks into 
sheets. These are two basic operations in the manufacture 
of all industrial rubber products. 

Stating that Hewitt's production capacity has been used 
to build war equipment for more than five years, Mr. 
Robins said that this policy will continue until the war is 
won, or until the United States and the Allies have enough 
equipment to finish the job. But it is also important at this 
time, he said, to be making plans for full-time industrial 


employment in the post-war period. In addition to the 


Buffalo plant, Hewitt is one of the joint'operators of Na- 


tional Synthetic Rubber Corp., a government-owned plant 


at Louisville, Ky. 


Cotton Weavers Committee Is Divided 


The recent organizational meeting of the nursery prod- 
ucts, birdseye and gauze diaper industry advisory committee 
was the first step taken by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion to divide into separate committees the members of the 
cotton weavers industry advisory committee, long consid- 
ered because of its large membership and many sub-com- 
mittees as too unwieldy to operate efficiently. OPA plans 
to make each of the 21 sub-committees separate industry 
advisory groups so that problems relating to each specific 
branch of the cotton textile industry can be disposed of 
more expeditiously than heretofore. 

The transition of the nursery products group to full 
committee status was effected at a meeting in Washington, 
D. C., of committee members and OPA officials. John H. 
Cheatham, Dundee Mills, Inc., Griffin, Ga., was elected 
chairman: D. L. Reardon, Riverside & Dan River Cotton 
Mills, Danville, Va., was named vice-chairman: and Paul 
B. Halsted, secretary and treasurer of the Cotton-Textile 
Institute, Inc., New York City, was elected secretary-treas- 
urer. Included in the membership of the committee is H. 
O. Ball of Pepperton Cotton Mills, Jackson, Ga. 


Manhattan Rubber Honors 50-Year Veterans 


The first two 50-year plant employees of the Manhattan 
Rubber Mfg. Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Pas- 
saic, N. J., were honored at a dinner recently which was 
attended by approximately 500 pérsons. The dinner also 
marked the organization of the Manhattan ‘‘Pioneers,” 
composed of Manhattan Rubber employees who have been 
with the company 25 years or longer, and the majority of 
those present were eligible for the organization. The two 
50-year employees, Andrew N. Van Riper and Morris G. 
Fitts, were presented with’ gold pins studded with five dia- 
monds, each diamond emblematic of five years of service 
beyond the 25-year mark, Presentation of the pins was 
made by Sumner Simpson, president of Raybestos-Manhat- 
tan, Inc. Harry E. Smith, general manager of Manhattan 
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Rubber Mfg. Division, announced that all members of 
Manhattan Pioneers would receive gold pins as soon as war 
restrictions permit their manufacture. 


Rayon Shipments During January Total 
63,500,000 Pounds 


Domestic shipments of rayon yarn and staple fiber dur- 
ing January totaled 63,500,000 pounds, divided into 49,- 
800,000 of filament yarn and 13,700,000 pounds of staple 
fiber, states the February issue of Rayon Organon, publish- 
ed by the Textile Economics Bureau, Inc. These data com- 
pare with December, 1944, shipments of 49,000,000 
pounds of yarn and 13,600,000 pounds of staple, or a total 
of 62,600,000 pounds of rayon. Comparative figures for 
January, 1944, show total rayon shipments of 55,400,000 
pounds made up of 41,500,000 pounds of yarn and 13,- 
900,000 pounds of staple fiber. Total rayon stocks in pro- 
ducers’ hands Jan. 31 aggregated 9,400,000 pounds. Of 
this quantity, 6,700,000 pounds represented yarn and 2,- 
700,000 pounds was staple fiber. Year end 1944 stocks 
stood at a low of 8,800,000 pounds, of which 6,100,000 
pounds was rayon yarn and 2,700,000 pounds was staple 
fiber. 

“While rayon production and shipments were at a new 
high level last year, much of this increase came in the 
viscose tire, yarn program, a 100 per cent war program,” 
says the Organon. After taking out all rated and pro- 
grammed uses of rayon from total shipments, the “free 
supply’ of rayon yarns available in the second half of 1944 
amounted to only 168,000,000 pounds compared with 
210,000,000 pounds in the first half of 1941 and an aver- 
age 1939 six months’ total of over 175,000,000 pounds. 
Based on known rated and programmed uses during the 
first six months of 1945, the Organon estimates that this 
“free supply” will decline to under 150,000,000 pounds. 
These data do not give any effect to the rating of essential 
civilian rayon cloths under WPB proposed Order M-400. 


A textile plant modernization brochure, showing photo- . 


graphs of modernized plants which have been serviced by 
Lockwood Greene Engineers, Inc., 10 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York City, has been published by this company. In- 
cluded among plants pictured in the brochure are Pacific 
Mills, Lyman, S$. C.; Chatham Mfg. Co., Elkin, N. C.; Fair- 
forest Finishing Co., Spartanburg, S. C.; Joanna Cotton 
Mills Co., Goldville, S. C.; Rock Hill (S. C.) Printing & 
Finishing Co.; and American Enka Corp, Enka, N. C. 


LONGER 
LASTING 
BOILER 
FURNACES 


“Boiler furnaces lined with CARECO 
last two to four times longer than 


QNEPIECK 


LINING 


a US TRADE MARK Pat Off 


REPAIRING 
LINING 


PLASTIC those lined with fire brick. Write for 
LININ Gr quotation.” 7 

USED |! CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO. 
PLACE OF Hartsville, S. C 

FIRE BRICK 
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Your rayon warps will be smoother, stronger, cleaner, 
more resilient and more resistant to atmospheric action if 
you use Laurel Rayon Size. Unlike ordinary sizes, Laurel 
Rayon Size penetrates and envelops the yarn—binds the 
filaments together. It reduces chafing and breakage, in- 
creases elasticity, equalizes variations in yarn tension. 
Does not shed. Removed quickly and easily in regular scour. 
Laurel Rayon Size gives high loom efficiency. Leaves cloth 
soft, smooth with good appearance and with minimum defects. 


Sizers and weavers throughout the industry tell us Laurel 
Rayon Size simplifies and speeds the weaving process. If you 
are not now using Laurel Rayon Size, save time and costs by 
sending for a trial order today. Available for immediate 
delivery. Our Laboratory Technicians will gladly recom- 
mend a formula that will meet your exact requirements. 
FINISHES 


SOAPS * OILS * For Victory—buy extra War Bonds 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO-INC- 


= 
= 


Wm. H. Bertolet’s Sons * Established 1909 — 
Tioga, Thompson & Almond Sts., Philadelphia 34, Pa. 


WAREHOUSES: PATERSON, N.J. © CHATTANOOGA, TENN. * CHARLOTTE, N. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN CO. 


MILLBURY, MASS., U.S.A. 


Southern Representatives 


John P. Batson, P. O. Box 1055, Greenville, S. C. 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr., P. O. Box 1474, Greensboro, N. C. 


(Ready to Serve You) 
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SOUTHERN SOURCES 


FOR EQUIPMENT, PARTS, MATERIAL, SERVICE 


Following are the addresses of Southern plants, warehouses, offices, and representatives of manufacturers of textile 
equipment and supplies who advertise regularly m TEXTILE BULLETIN. We realize that operating executives 
are frequently in urgent need of information, service, equipment, parts and materials, and believe this guide will prove 


of real value to our subscribers. 


ABINGTON TEXTILE MACHINERY WORKS, Abingdon, Mass. Offices at Bos- 
ton, Mass., and Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME MACHINE & TOOL CO., 2516 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C. 


ACME STEEL CO., 2838 Archer Ave., Chicago, Il. Sou. Office and Warehouse, 
603 Stewart Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga., F. H. Webb, Dist. Mgr. Sou. Sales 
Reps.: C. A. Carrell, 523 Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 6267; 
Marcus M. Brown, 1231 Lexington Ave. (Phone 8583), Charlotte, N. C.; William 
G. Polley, 937 Cherokee Lane, Signal Mountain, Tenn., Phone Chattanooga 
8-2635; John C. Brill, 309 Magazine St., New Orleans, La., Phone Magnolia 
5859. Warehouses at Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C., New Orleans, La. 


AKRON BELTING CO., THE, Akron, O. Sou. Reps.: Ralph Gossett and Wm. 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C.; The Akron Belting Co.; 406 S. 2nd 
St., Memphis, Tenn. 


ALLEN CO., 440 River Road, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Repr.: L. E. Wooten, 
Fort Mill, 8. C. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORP., P. O. Box 58, Roosevelt.Park Annex, Detroit, 
Mich.: 7 N. 6th St., Richmond, Va.; 1211 Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, 
N. C.; Room 714, 101 Marietta St. Bidg., Atlanta, Ga.; Room 309, Jahncke 
Bidg., 816 Howard Ave., New Orleans, La.; 619 Texas Bank Bldg., Dallas, Tex.; 
312 Keller Bidg., Houston, Tex. 


AMERICAN CYANAMID & CHEMICAL CORP., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Sou. Office and Warehouse, Wilkinson Bivd., Charlotte, N. C., Hugh 
Puckett, Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: John D. Hunter, E. H. Driver, Paul F. Had- 
fock, Charlotte Office: E. J. Adams, 1404 S. 22nd St., Birmingham, Ala.; Jack 
B. Button, 610 N. Mendenhall St., Greensboro, N. C.; C. B. Suttle, Jr., 423 
Clairmont Ave., Decatur, Ga.; K. E. Youngchild, 10 South St., Mobile, Ala. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Charlotte, N. 
C., and Atlanta, Ga. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CO., 350 Fifth Ave.. New York City. Sou. Office, John- 
ston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Harry L. Dalton, Mgr. 


ARKANSAS CoO., INC., P. O. Box 210, Newark, N. J: Sou. Repr.: Jasper M. 
Brown, 1204 Greenwood Cliff, Charlotte, N. C. 


ARMSTRONG CORK CO., Industrial Div., Textile Products Section, Lancaster, 
Pa. Sou. Office, 33 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. J. V. Ashiey, Sou. Dist. 
Mgr. 


ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & CO., INC., Providence, R. I. Sou. Headquarters, 2130 
N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C., Mgr., Walter T. Bunce, Phone 2-4073; Technical 
Service men: Reid Tull, 116 W. Thomas St., Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1497-J; 
Philip L. Lavoie, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C.; John H. Graham, P. O. 
Box 904, Greenville, S. C., Phone 2922; John R. Brown, P. O. Box 749, Truss- 
ville, Ala.. Phone 127; Warehouse, 2130 N. Tryon St., Charlotte, N. C. 


ASHWORTH BROS., INC., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Offices, 44-A Norwood Place, 
Greenville, S&S C.; 215 Central Ave., S.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Texas Rep.: Textile 
Supply Co., Dallas, Tex. 


ATWOOD MACHINE CO., Stonington, Conn. Sou. Rep.: Fred Sails, Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


BAHNSON CO., THE, 1001 S. Marshall St., Winston-Salem, N. C.:; 886 Drew- 
ery St., Atlanta, Ga. 


BANCROFT BELTING CO., Boston, Mass. Warehouse and Sou. Distributor, 
Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


BARBER-COLMAN CO., Rockford, Ill. Sou. Office, 31 W. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, 8S. C., J. H. Spencer, Mgr. 


BARIUM REDUCTION CORP., 8S. Charleston, W. Va. Sou. Distributors: 
American Cyanamid & Chemical Corp.; FPF. H. Ross & Co., Charlotte, N. C 


BARKLEY MACHINE WORKS, Gastonia, N. C. 


BARNES TEXTILE ASSOCIATES, INC., 10 High St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Of- 
fice, 318 Montgomery Blidg., Spartanburg, S. C. 


BECCO SALES CORP., Buffalo, N. Y. Sou. Reps.: J. D. Quern and D. 6. 
Quern, 1930 Harris Road, Charlotte, N. C. 


BEST & CO., INC., EDWARD H., Boston, Mass. Sou. Rep.: W. C. Hames, 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga., Phone Dearborn 5974: Ralph Gossett, William 
J. Moore, 15 Augusta St., Greenville, 5. C., Phone 160. 


BOND CO., CHAS., 617 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: Harold C.- 


Smith, Greenville, 8. C. 


BORNE, SCRYMSER CO., Works and Offices, 632 S. Front St., Elizabeth. N. 
J.: Warehouse, 815 W. Morehead St., Charlotte. N. C. Sou. Megr.. H. L. Siever, 
Charlotte, N. C. Reps.: R. C. Young, Charlotte, N. C.; John Ferguson, La- 
Grange, Ga. - 


BROWN CO., THE DAVID, Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 
Ralph Gossett and Wm. J. Moore; Griffin, Ga., Belton C. Plowden: Dallas. 
Tex., Russell A. Singleton Co., Inc.; Gastonia, N. C., Gastonia Mill Supply 
Co.; Chattanooga, Tenn., James Supply Co.; Spartanburg, 8S. C., Montgomery 
& Crawford. 


BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CO., Chattanooga, Tenn. Plants: Chatta- 
nooga-Knoxville-Nashville; Sales and Service: C. A. Schier, A. 8S. Burkart, W 
A. Bentel, W. J. Kelly, Jr., George S. McCarty, A. J. Kelly, D. H. Gunther, 
care of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Chattanooga, Tenn.: H. V. Wells, care 
of Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Nashville. Tenn.: Lawrence Newman, care of 
Burkart-Schier Chemical Co., Knoxville, Tenn.:; James A. Brittain, 3526 Cliff 
Road, Birmingham, Ala.; Nelson A. Fisher, 629 Hillside Ave., Glen Ellyn, 
Chicago, Ill.; Byrd Miller, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


BUTTERWORTH & SONS CO., H. W., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: J. H. 
Zahn, Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


CAROLINA REFRACTORIES CO., Hartsville, S. C. 


CARTER TRAVELER CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 


St., Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada): C. 
E. Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Brom- 
ley & Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


CHARLOTTE CHEMICAL LABORATORIES, INC., Charlotte, N. C. Peter 8 
Gilchrist, Jr., Rep. 


CHARLOTTE LEATHER BELTING CO., 314 E. 6th St., Charlotte, N. C. Sales 
Reps.: J. E. Beattie, P. O. Box 82, Greenville, S. C.; J. L. Harkey and P. L. 
Pindell, Charlotte Office. 


CIBA CO., INC., Greenwich and Morton Sts., New York City. Sou. Offices 
and Warehouses, Charlotte, N. C 


CLINTON CO., Clinton, Iowa. Sou. Reps.: Luther Knowles, Box 127; Phone 
2-2486, Charlotte, N. C.; Grady Gilbert, Box 342, Phone 3192, Concord, N. C.: 
Clinton Sales Co., Inc., Geo. B. Moore, Box 481, Phone 822, Spartanburg, 8 
©., and 900 Woodside Bidg.,. Greenville, 5S. C., Phone 3713, Boyce L. Estes, Box 
132, LaGrange, Ga. Stocks carried at Carolina Transfer & Storage Co., Char- 
lotte, N. C.; Consolidated Brokerage Co., Greenville, S. C.: Bonded Service 
Warehouse, Atlanta, Ga.; Textile Products Distributing Co., Rock Hill, 8. C.:; 
Industrial Chemicals, Roanoke Rapids, N. C. 


COCKER MACHINE & FOUNDRY CO., Gastona, N. C. 
COLE MFG. CO., BR. D., Newnan, Ga. 


CORN PRODUOTS REFINING CO., 17 Battery Place, New York City. Corn 
Products Sales Co., Southeastern Bidg., Greensboro, N. C., W. R. Joyner. 
Megr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, S. C., Jd 
Cantey Alexander, Mgr.; Corn Products Sales Co., Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 
S. C., J. Alden Simpson, Mer.; Corn Products Sales Co. (Mill and Paper 
Starch Div.), Hurt Bldg., Atlanta, Ga., C. G. Stover, Mgr.: Corn Products 
Sales Co., Comer Bidg., Birmingham, Ala., L. H. Kelly, Mgr. Stocks carried 
at convenient points. 


CROMPTON & KNOWLES LOOM WORKS, Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plant: 1505 Hutchinson Ave., Charlotte, N. C 


CURTIS & MARBLE MACHINE CO., 72 Cambridge St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. 
Reps.: Greenville, 8. C., 1000 Woodside Bldg.. W. F. Woodward, Tel. . 3336; 
Dallas, Tex.; O. T. Daniels, care Textile Supply Co.: New York, N. Y., 200 
Fifth Ave., F. C. Bryant. 


DARY RING TRAVELER CO., Taunton, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John E. Humphries, 
P. O. Box 843, Greenville, S. C.: John H. O'Nelll, P. O. Box 720, Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. Reid Lockman, P. O. Box 515, Spartanburg, S. C 


DAYTON RUBBER MFG. CO., Dayton, O. Sou. Reps.: J. O. Cole, P. O. Box 
846, Greenville, 8. C.; Kenneth Karns, P. O. Box 846, Greenville, 8. O.: 
Thomas W. Meighan, 1364 Middlesex Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga.: T. A. Sizemore, 
525. Grove St., Salisbury, N. C. Sou. Jobbers: Greenville Textile Supply Co.. 
Greenville Belting Co., Greenville, 8S. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte 


‘ N. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Young & Vann Supply Co.. 


Birmingham, Ala.; Industrial Supply, Inc., LaGrange, Ga.; Textile Supply Co.. 
Dallas, Tex. 


DENISON MFG. CO., THE, Plant and Sales Offices, Asheville, N. C. Sou. 
Service Rep.: L. C. Denison, P. O. Box 4072, Asheville, N. C. 


DODENHOFF CO., W. D., 619 Rutherford St., Greenville, S. C. Rep.: John 
C. Turner, 107 16th St., N.W., P. O. Box 916, Atlanta 1, Ga., Phone Walnut 
2735. 


DRAPER CORPORATION, Hopedale, Mass. Sou. Offices and Warehouses, 
Spartanburg, S. C., Clare H. Draper, Jr.; Atlanta, Ga., 242 Forsyth St., S.W.. 
W. M. Mitchell. 


DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., E. L. Electrochemicals Dept., Main 
Office, Wilmington, Del.; Charlotte Office, 414 8S. Church St., LeRoy Kennette, 
Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: J. L. Moore, Technical Man: N. P. Arnold, 2386 Alston 
Dr., Atlanta, Ga., Technical Service Man; O. 8S. McCullers, 208 McPherson 
Lane, Greenville, 8. C., Tech. Rep. 
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aling Press 
Motor Drive, Silent Chain, Center 
of Screw. 
Push Button Control — Reversing Switch . ; 
with limit stops up and down, | = 


Self Contained. Set anywhere you can 7 a 
run a wire. TA K S 


DUNNING & BOSCHERT PRESS CO., Inc. VATS 


328 West Water Street SYRACAUSE, N. Y. BO] LERS | a 


GENERAL MILL REPAIRS | Stainless Clad Steel : 
Repair Steel Rolls, Flyers and Spindles _ Monel Metal 
Flutes on steel rolls raised and sized to original diameter . 4 

| METHOD OF RAISING FLUTES PATENTED, NO. 1,887,510 & 


Care Us a Tal COME MANUFACTURING C0 


NEWNAN, GEORGIA 
Cc. E. HONEYCUTT 


|) GASTONIA ROLLER, FLYER & SPINDLE CO. 
ae 1337 West Second Avenue ¢ Gastonia, North Carolina 


BARNES sex assocints, in. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS TO THE 
Ww TEXTILE INDUSTRY FOR OVER 30 YEARS 


~~ 
» 
x 


OPERATING METHODS PRACTICAL BUDGETS 
| "MECHANICAL SURVEY ‘CREATIVE COUNSEL 
COST METHODS SPECIAL PROBLEMS 


10 High Street - - - - Boston, Mass. 
318 Montgomery Bldg. - Spartanburg, $. C. 


+ Chemical Company 


Charlotte, N. C. 


ATTACK 


The order of the day on 
both the war and home 
front is to Attack. 


Let us provide some of 
your necessary ammuni- 
tion for Spinning and 
Twisting, so that you can 
go forward uninterrupted. 


Southern Representatives 
D. J. QUILLEN 
Box 443 Spartanburg, 6. C. 


D. C. ANDERSON 
Box 629 Cedartown, Ga. 


SOUTHWEST SUPPLY CO. 
Box 1487 Dallas, Tex. 


TEXTILE CHEMICALS 
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EATON, PAUL B., 218 Johnston Blidg., Charlotte, N. C. 


EMMONS LOOM HARNESS CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plant, 11844 W. 
Fourth 8St., Charlotte, N. C., George A. Field, Mgr.; Clifton E. Watson, Mer. 
Sou. Sales. Arthur W. Harris, Harris Mfg. Co., Agt., P. O. Box 1982, Phone 
Main 2643, Atlanta, Ga.; R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main S8t., Dallas 1, 
Tex. 


ENGINEERING SALES CO., 217 Builders’ Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., and Allen 
Bldg., Greenville, 8. C.; 8S. R. and V. G. Brookshire. 


FAFNIR BEARING CO., New Britain, Conn. District Warehouse, 248 Spring 
St.,. N.W., Atlanta, Ga. A. G. Loughridge, Ga. and Ala. Rep.; Stanley D. 
Berg, 321 N. Caswell Rd., Charlotte, N. C., Carolinas Rep. 


FIDELITY MACHINE CO,, 3908-18 Frankford Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: R. C. Aycock, 911 Provident Bldg., Chattanooga, Tenn. 


FOSTER MACHINE CO., Westfield, Mass. Sou. Offices, 509 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C. 


FRANKLIN PROCESS CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Plants, Southern Franklin ' 
Process Co., Greenville, S. C.: Central Franklin Process Co., Chattanooga, 
Tenn. 


GASTONIA BRUSH CO., Gastonia, N. C. 


GATES RUBBER CO., Denver 17, Colo. Sales Offices and Warehouses at 605 
W. Fifth St., Charlotte, N. C.; 801-2 Liberty National Life Bidg., Birmingham, 
Ala.; 110 Milby St., Houston, Tex.: 1710 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. Sales 
Office at 738 C. & 8S. National Bank Bidg., Atlanta, Ga. 


GENERAL COAL CO., 1217 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. J. W. Lassiter, 
Sou. Sales Mgr.; Frank W. Reagan, Asst. Sou. Sales Mgr. Reps.: G. P. W. 
Black, 107 McPherson Lane, Greenville, S. C.; H. G. Thompson, 97 Tacoma 
Circle, Asheville, N. C.; Guy H. Sowards, 2011 Fairview Road, Raleigh, N. C.; 
Hugh D. Brower, 2715 Lenox Road, Atlanta, Ga.; H. C. Sturtevant, 210 E. 
Franklin St, Office No. 5, Richmond, Va.; Dudley H. R. Wigg, 403-404 National 
Bank of Commerce Blidg., Norfolk, Va.: W. A. Counts, Res. Mgr., Law and 
Commerce Bidg., Bluefield, W. Va.: Dave B. Smith, Charlotte, N. C. Combus- 
tion Engineers, E. H. Chapman, Charlotte, N. C.; J. E. Campbell, Charlotte, 
N.-C., 


GENERAL DYESTUFF CORP., 435 Hudson St., New York City. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 2459 Wilkinson Blvd., Charlotte, N. C., S. H. Williams, Mgr. 


GILL LEATHER CO., Salem, Mass. Sou. Reps.: Belton C. Plowden, Griffin, 
Ga., Tel. 3157; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Gastonia, N. C., Tel. 229; Ralph Gossett, 
15 Augusta St., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 150; Wm. J. Moore, P. O. Box 1523, 
Greenville, C., Tel. 150. 


GOSSETT MACHINE WORKS, Franklin Ave., Ext., Gastonia, N. C. 


GRATON & KNIGHT CO,, Worcester 4, Mass. Sou. Reps.: D. A. Ahilstrand, 
S. E. Dist. Mgr., P. O. Box 4028, Atlanta, Ga.; W. F. McAnulty, 1240 Romany 
Road, Charlotte 3, N. C., Phone 3-9573: F. W. Tisdell, P. O. Box 4028, 
Atlanta, Ga., Phone; P. T. Pinckney, Jr., Route 2, Germantown, Tenn., Phone 
9. Sou. Distributors: Hugh Black, Woodside Bldg. Annex, Greenville, 8. C.; 
The Cameron & Barkley Co., 160 Meeting St., Charleston, 8. C.; Columbus 
Iron Works Co., 901 Front St., Columbus, Ga.; The Textile Mill Supply Co., 
1300 S. Mint St., Charlotte, N. C.; Arkansas Mill Supply Co., Inc., Fourth and 
Louisiana Sts., Pine Bluff, Ark.: Buhrman-Pharr Hardware Co., Texarkana, 
Ark:: Keith-Simmons Co., Inc., Cummins Station, Nashville, Tenn.; McGowin- 
Lyons Hardware & ‘Supply Co., 113-125 N. Water St., Mobile, Ala.; Henry A. 
Petter Supply Co., 101-214 S. First St., Paducah, Ky.; Southern Supply Co., E. 
Orleans St., Jackson, Tenn.; Lewis Supply Co., Helena, Ark.; Standard Supply 
& Hardware Co., 822 Tchoupitoulas St., New Orleans, La.; Weaks Supply Co., 
Fourth and Jefferson Sts.. Monroe, La.; Battey Machinery Co., 100-120 N. 
Second Ave., Rome, Ga.: The Cameron & Barkley Cbd., 605 E. Forsyth B8t., 
Jacksonville, Fla.: The Cameron & Barkley Co., 107 S. Franklin 8St., Tampa, 
Fla.; Fulton Supply Co., 342 Nelson St., Atlanta, Ga.; Sharp Battery & Elec- 
tric Co., Broad at Fourth St., Chattanooga, Tenn.; Tennessee Mill & Mine 
Supply Co., 406-12 State St., Knoxville, Tenn.; The Young & Vann Supply 
Co., 1725 First Ave., Birmingham, Ala.; Lewis Supply Co., 477 8S. Main 8t., 
Memphis, Tenn. 


GREENSBORO LOOM REED CO., Greensboro, N. C. Phone 5678. Geo. A. 
McFetters, Mer., Phone 2-0205: W. P. (Bill) Anderson. 


GREENVILLE BELTING CO., Greenville, 5. C. 
GREENVILLE TEXTILE MILL SUPPLY CO., Greenville, 5. C. 


GULF OIL CORPORATION OF PA., Pittsburgh, Pa. Division Offices: Atlanta, 
Ga.—A. M. Wright, Greenville, S. C.; W. G. Robertson, Jr., Spartanburg, 5. 
C.: J. H. Hooten, Gastonia, N. C.; R. G. Burkhalter, Charlotte, N. C.; G, P. 
King, Jr., Augusta, Ga.: Boston, Mass.; New York, N. Y.; Philadelphia, Pa.; 
New Orleans, La.; Houston, Tex.; Louisville, Ky.; Toledo, O. 


H & B AMERICAN MACHINE CO., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Offices, 815 The 
Citizens and Southern National Bank Blidg., Atlanta, Ga., J. C. Martin, Agt.; 
Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. C., Elmer J. McVey, Megr.; Fritz Sweifel, Fred 
Dickinson, Jim Miller, sales and service representatives. 


HERSEY, HENRY H., 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, S. C. Selling Agent for 
A. C. Lawrence Leather Co. and New England Bobbin & Shuttle Co. 


HOUGHTON @& CO., E. F., 303 W. Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia 33, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: W. H. Brinkley, Gen. Sales Mgr., Sou. Div., 1301 W. Morehead &t., 
Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916. Sou. Reps.: L. L. Brooks, 23 Jones Ave., Green- 
ville, 8S. C., Tel. 4856-J: J. W. Byrnes, 701 N. San Jacinto St., Houston 2, Tex., 
Tel. Jackson 2-7443: C. L. Elgert, 300 Chesapeake Bank Bidg., 7 St. Paul B8t., 
Baltimore. Md., Tel. Saratoga 2388; T. E. Hansen, Rt. No. 2, Box 398, Glen 
Allen, Va., Tel. 5-1620; J. J. Reilly, 2788 Peachtree Rd., N.E., Apt. 6-B, At- 
lanta, Ga., Tel. Cherokee 7660: V. C. Shadden, P. O. Box 935, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.: C. G. Schultze, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
S. P. Schwoyer, P. O. Box 1507, or, 30244 Otteray Drive, High Point, N. C., 
Tel. 3654: J. W. Butler, 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; 
W. C. McMann. 1301 W. Morehead St., Charlotte, N. C., Tel. 3-2916; H. J. 
Reid, 212 Lamont Drive, Decatur, Ga., Tel. Dearborn 4564. 


HOUGHTON WOOL CO., 258 Summer St., Phone Liberty 1875, Boston, Mass. 
Sou. Rep.: Jas. E. Taylor, P. O. Box 2084, Phone 3-3692, Charlotte, N. C. 


HOWARD BROS. MFG. CO., 44-46 Vine St., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Offices 
and Plants, 244 Forsyth St., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Guy L. Melcher, Sou. Agent; 
J. Floyd Childs, 219-223 S. Linwood St., Gastonia, N. C.; Carl M. Moore, 
Agent: Southwestern Rep.: Russell A. Singleton Oo., Inc., 718 Brown Bidg., 
Austin, Tex. 
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IDEAL MACHINE CO., Bessemer City, N. OC. 


INDUSTRIAL COOLING & MOISTENING CO., 1440-44 S. Tryon St., Ohar- 
lotte 3, N. C., G. A. White. 


J. H. Mason, P. 


INDUSTRIAL RAYON CORP., Cleveland, O. Sou. Reps 
. L. Jackson, 900 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 


Box 897, Greensboro, N. C.; W 
8. OC. 


JACOBS MFG. CO., THE E. H., Danielson, Conn., and Charlotte, N. C. 6Gou. 
Executive, W. Irving Bullard, Pres., Charlotte, N. C.; Sou. Sales Mgr., 8. B. 
Henderson, P. O. Box 133, Greer, S. C.: Sou. Rep.: William P. Russell, Box 
778 Atlanta, Ga.; Sou. Subsidiary, The E. H. Jacobs Mfg. Corp., Box 3096, 
Charlotte, N. OC. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. C.; 
Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Charlotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. 
C.;. Gastonia Mill Supply Co., Gastonia, N. C.; Shelby Supply Co., Shelby, N. 
©.; Sullivan Hardware Co., Anderson, S. C.: Montgomery & Crawford, Inc., 
Spartanburg, S. C.; Carolina Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Greenville Textile 
Supply Co., Greenville, 8. C.; Fulton Supply Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Southern Belt- 
ing Co., Greenville, S. C.; Southern Belting Co., Atlanta, Ga.; The Young & 
Vann Supply Co., Birmingham, Ala. 


JENKINS METAL SHOP, Gastonia, N. C. 


JOHNSON CHEMICAL CO., Statesville Ave., Phone 6450, Charlotte, N. C. 
P. O. Box 1418, Stephen J. Hawes. 


JORDAN MFG. CO., W. H. & F., JR., 2126 E. Somerset St., Philadelphia 34, 
Pa. Sou. Rep.: BE. B. Wheeler, P. O. Box 501, Charlotte 1, N. C. 


KEARNY MFG. CO., INC., Kearny, N. J. (Hygrolit). Sou. Plant and Offices, 
Greenville, Ss. C. W. O. Slimback, Mer. Sou. Reprs.: Harold Mahon, Greens- 
boro, N. C.; Wm. P. Russell, Atlanta, Ga.; Russell A. Singleton, Austin, Tex. 


KEEVER STARCH CO., Columbus, O. Sou. Office, 1200 Woodside Bidg.. 
Greenville, S. C.; Claude B. Iler, Sou. Mgr. Sou. Warehouses: Greenville, 8. 
C., Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: C. C. Switzer, Greenville, S. O.; Luke J. 
Castile, 924 Monticello Terrace, Charlotte, N. C.: F. M. Wallace, Homewood, 
Birmingham, Ala. 


KEYSTONE BELTING CO., 213 N. Third St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: T. 
J. Digby, Jr., P. O. Box 244, Greer, 8S. C. 


ETH ROPE CORP., New Bedford, Mass. Charlotte Rep.: Frank Burke, 


LAMB 
Phone 3-4287. 


LAUREL SOAP MFG. CO., INC., 2607 E. Tioga St., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. 
Reps.: A. Henry Gaede, P. O. Box 1083, Charlotte, N. C.: W\ R. Sargent, P. 
O. Box 1044, Greenville, 8. C. 


LAWRENCE LEATHER CO., A. C., Peabody, Mass. Henry H. Hersey, Selling 
Agent, 44 Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. : 


LOPER CO., RALPH E., 500 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, 5S. C. New England 
Office, Buffington Bidg., Fall River, Mass. 


MAGUIRE & CO., JOHN P., 370 Fourth Ave., New York City. Sou. Rep.: 
Taylor R. Durham, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte. N. C. 


MARQUETTE METAL PRODUCTS CO., Oleveland, O. Sou. Rep.: Byrd Miller. 
Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8S. C. 


MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS, INC., THE, 60 E. 42nd St., New York City. 
Southeastern Dist. Sales Office: Liberty Life Bidg., Charlotte, N. O., Pred O. 
Tilson, Sou. Dist. Sales Mgr. Reps.: R. C. Staples, Z. N. Holler, Frank 
Thomas, John Staples, Vernon Woodside, Harold Dinges. 


MEADOWS MFG. CO., P. O. Box 4354, Atlanta, Ga. 


MERROW MACHINE CO., THE, 8 Laurel St., Hartford, Conn. Hollister- 
Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg, S. C. 


MILL DEVICES CO., Gastonia, N. C. R. D. Hughes Sales Co., 1812 Main 8t., 
Dallas, Tex., Texas and Arkansas; Eastern Rep. (including Canada), OC. E. 
Herrick, 44 Franklin St., Providence, R. I.; European Rep.: Mellor, Bromley 
& Co., Ltd., Leicester, England. 


MILLER, BYRD, Manufacturers’ Agent, Woodside Bldg., Greenville, 8. C. 


MIXING EQUIPMENT CO., INC., Rochester, N. Y. Sou. Reprs.: R. -E. Mason, 
617 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte 1, N. C.; Edgar A. Rogers, Chattanooga Bank 
Bidg., Chattanooga 2, Tenn.; M. N. Dannenbaum Co., 2421 S. Wayside Drive, 
Houston 12, Tex.;. D. A. Warriner, 7920 Zimple St., New Orleans 18, La. 


NATIONAL ANILINE DIVISION, Allied Chemical & Dye Corp. Gen. Office, 
40 Rector St., New York City. Julian T. Chase, Res. Mgr., 201 W. First St., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Kenneth Mackenzie, Asst. to Res. Mgr., 201 W. First 8t., 
Charlotte, N. OC. Salesmen: W. L. Barker, R. B. Murdoch, Harry L. Shinn, 
Geo. A. Artope, 201 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C.; J. H. Shuford, Jefferson 
Standard Bidg., Greensboro, N. C.; H. A. Rodgers, 1202 James Bidg., Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; J. I. White, American Savings Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Ga.: W. H 
Jackson, Apt. 10-A, Country Club Apts., Columbus, Ga.; A. Jones, Jr., 806 
Masonic Temple Bidg., New Orleans, La 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO., 354 Pine St., Pawtucket, R. I. Sou. Office 
and Warehouse, 131 W. First St., Charlotte. N. C. . Agt., L. E. Taylor, 
Charlotte, N. C. Sou. Reps.: Otto Pratt, Union Mills, N. O.;: H. B. Askew, 
P. O. Box 221, Griffin, Ga. 


NEW ENGLAND BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Nashua, N. H. Sou. Reps.: Char- 
lotte Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Mrs. W. G. Hamner, Box 26, Gastonia, N. 
C.; Arthur W. Harris, 443 Stonewall St., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Her- 
sey, Norwood Place, Greenville, 8. C. 


N. ¥. & N. J. LUBRICANT CO., 292 Madison Ave., New York Olty. Sou. 
Office, 1000 W. Moreheard St., Phone 3-7191, Charlotte, N. O., Spartanburg, 6. 
C., Atlanta, Ga., Greenville, S. C. Falls L. Thomason, Sou. Dist. Mer. 


NOBLE, ROY, New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Rep.: John P. Batson, P. O. Box 841, 
Greenville, 8. C. 


NORLANDER-YOUNG MACHINE CO., New Bedford, Mass. Sou. Plant, York 
Road, Gastonia, N. C. 


ODELL MILL SUPPLY CO., Greensboro, N. C. 
ONYX OIL & CHEMICAL CO., Jersey City, N. J. Sou. Reps.: Edwin W. 


Klumph, Cliff C. Myers, Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Cliff Smith, P. O. 
Box 671, Atlanta, Ga. 
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PATENTED 


PLUSH COVERED SCAVENGER ROLLS 


Pick up better, strip easier, will keep flutes 
clean, last longer. Ply lays in opposite 
direction from center to facilitate stripping. 


Fully Covered by Patent No. 2,234,779 and Manufactured Exclusively by 


E.F. ROSE & COMPANY - Maiden, N.C. 


Established 1838 M RROW 
ERR( 
Overseaming and Hem- 
ming Machines Produce 
Federal Specification 


Stitch Types 501, 502, 

503, 504, 505. 

WAR WORK DEMANDS 
Quality Results 
— High Produc- 
tion — Conveni- 
ent Handling — 
Minimum Time 

Out fer Adjust- 
ment and RKe- 
pair — Low Up- 
keep Costs. 


For Best Results Use a Machine Suitable Arranged for Your Work. 
The MERROW MACHINE COMPANY 
2802 Laurel Street Distributors Hartford 6, Conn. 
Hollister-Moreland Co., P. O. Box 721, Spartanburg. S. C. 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


HICKS AMERICAN WILSON U. S. STANDARD 


Last Longer, Make Stronger Yarn, 
Run Clear, preserve the SPINNING 
RING. The greatest improvement 
entering the spinning room since the 
advent of the HIGH SPEED SPINDLE 


NATIONAL — ETARTNEP FINISH 
A NEW CHEMICAL TREATMENT 


Manufactured only by the 


NATIONAL RING TRAVELER CO. 


PAWTUCKET, R. I. 
131 W. First St., Charlotte, N. C. 
L. EVERETT TAYLOR, So. Agent 


and ECONOMY 
CARD ROOM BOBBINS 

CREEL, TWISTER ,AND WARP SPOOLS 
CONES - TUBE6 - ROLLS 


SKEWERS 
CLEARER BOARDS 


SCAVENGER ROLLS. ETC. 


Ae lerrell Machine (0., Sic 


Charlotte, 


Leather Belting 


all types 


CHECK (domestic) STRAPS 
Goodrich Mechanical Rubber Goods 


KEYSTONE BELTING COMPANY 


213 NORTH THIRD STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Southern Representative 


T. J. DIGBY, IR. + BOX 244 + PHONE 159-W + GREER, S. C. 
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VOGEL FROST-PROOF HYDRANT 
Running water every day of the 
year. Will never freeze when prop- 


erly installed, Nearly! 00,000 in use, 


“VOGEL 


Yes, remember it well 
because it is a symbol 
of satisfaction among 
customers and plumbers 
alike. 


Vogel Frost-Proof Hy- 
drants are serving the 


war effort throughout 


the Nation—in war 
plants of all kinds, in 
shipyards and on thou- 
sands of farms ... And 
they are serving in the 
traditional Vogel way 
— economically and de- 
pendably — day in and 
day out. 


JOSEPH A. VOGEL COMPANY 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 


Double Duty Iravelers 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
| 
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ORKIN EXTERMINATING CO., Pest and Termite Control. Carolina Offices, 
1507 Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C.; Main Office, 315 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga. 


PABST SALES CO., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1, Ill. Sou. Rep.: C. H. Pat- 
rick, P. O. Box 300, Salisbury, N. C., Phone 1066. Sou. Warehouse, Textile 
Warehouse Co., Greenville, 8. C. 


PARKS-CRAMER CO., Plants at Fitchburg, Mass., and Charlotte, N. 0. At- 
lanta Office, Bona Allen Bidg 


PEACH & CO., D. W., Gastonia, N. C. D. W. Peach. 
PEASE & CO., J. N., Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. O. 


PENICK & FORD, LTD., INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York City; Cedar 
Rapids, Iowa. P. G. Wear, Sou. Sales Mgr., 805 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta, 
Ga.; J. H. Almand, W. J. Kirby, Atlanta Office; OC. T. Lassiter, Greensboro, 
N. C.: Guy L. Morrison, 902 Montgomery Bldg., Spartanburg, 8S. C. Stocks 
carried at convenient points. 


PIEDMONT PROCESSING CO., Belmont, N. C. 


PITTSBURGH PLATE GLASS CO., Columbia Chemical Div., Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Dist. Sales Office, 615 Johnston Bldg., Charlotte, N. O., James 
R. Simpson, Dist. Sales Mgr. 


PROVIDENT LIFE & ACCIDENT INS. CO. (Group Accident and Health and 
Welfare Plans Div.), Chattanooga, Tenn. Southeastern Div. Office, 815 Com- 
merical Bank Bidg., Gastonia, N. C. 


RAGAN RING CO., Atlanta, Ga. John H. Foard, Box 574, Phone 178, New- 
ton, N. C. 


RAY CHEMICAL CO., 2316 S. Bivd., Charlotte, N. C. 


RHOADS & SONS, J. E., 35 N. Sixth St., Philadelphia 6, Pa. Sou. Office: 
J. E. Rhoads & Sons, 88 Forsyth St.. S.W., Atlanta, Ga., P. O. Box 4305, C. 
R. Mitchell, Mgr. Sou. Reprs.: J. Warren Mitchell, P. O. Box 1589, Green- 
ville, S. C.; A. S. Jay, P. O. Box 687, Sylacauga, Ala.;: J. T. Hoffman, P. O. 
Box 4305, Atlanta, Ga.;: L. H. Schwoebel, 615 Roslyn Road, Winston-Salem, 
N. C.; Textile Supply Co., 301 N. Market St., Dallas, Tex. 


ROHM & HAAS CO., 222 W. Washington Square, Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Of- 
fice: P. H. Del Plaine, Dist. Mgr., 1109 Independence Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., 
Phone 2-3201; A. K. Haynes, 1811 Meadowdale Ave., N.E., Atlanta, Ga., Phone 
Atwood 2619. 


ROY & SON CO., B. 8., Worcester, Mass. Sou. Office, Box 1045, Greenville, 
S. C., Jack Roy, Rep. Sou. Distributors: Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, 
N. C.; Textile Mill Supply Co., Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Supply Co., Dallas, 
Tex. 


SACO-LOWELL SHOPS, 60 Batterymarch St., Boston, Mass. Sou. Office and 
Supply Depot, Charlotte, N. C., Walter W. Gayle, Sou. Agt.; F. Robbins Lowe 
and Charlies. S. Smart, Jr., selling Agts. Atlanta, Ga., John L. Graves, Mgr., 
and Miles A. Comer,. Selling Agt.; Greenville, S. O., H. P. Worth, Selling Agt. 


SCOTT CO., HENRY L., 115 Blackstone St., Providence, R. I. Sou. Rep.: 
John Klinck, 304 Forest Ave., Augusta, Ga. 


SEYDEL-WOOLLEY & CO., 748 Rice St., N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SHELL OIL CO., INC., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, N. Y¥Y. Div. Office Head- 
quarters: 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md.; B. G. Symon, Mgr., Lubricants 
Dept., 50 W. 50th St., New York 20, :N. Y.; Jay Trexler, Mgr. Industrial 
Products, Shell Oil Co., Inc., 909 E. 22nd St., Baltimore 18, Md., Phone 
University 4890; L. A. Gregg, Industrial Repr., 2010 Charlotte Drive, Charlotte 
3, N. C.;. James Lowry, Dist. Mgr., 613 S. Calvert St., Charlotte, N. C.; C. C. 
Hurst, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oil Co., Inc., Spring Garden St., Ext., Greensboro, 
N. C.; P. R. Phenix, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oi] Co., Inc., Pinckney Court, Spartan- 
burg, 8S. C.; J. C. Metze, Dist. Mgr., Shell Oj! Oo., Inc., 700 Blossom S8t., 
Columbia, 8. C. 


SINCLAIR REFINING CO., Dist. Office, 573 W. Peachtree St., Atlanta, Ga. 
State Offices: Atlanta, Ga.; Birmingham, Ala.; Jacksonville, Fla.; Columbia, 
S. C.; Charlotte, N. C.; Nashville, Tenn.; Jackson, Miss.. Industrial Reps.: 
Cc. C. Nix, P. O. Box 2111, Birmingham 1, Ala.; L. M. Kay, 332 Eighth St., 
N.E., Atlanta, Ga.; A. F. Landers, P. O. Box 1685, Lakeland, Fla.; R. : 
Boatwright, P. O. Box 4009, Jacksonville 1, Fla.; 8S. M. Newsom, P. O. Box 31, 
Tifton, Ga.; J. O. Holt, P. O. Box 5516, State College Sta., Raleigh, N. C.; 
Marion K. Williams, 2837 Hillsdale Ave.; Charlotte, N. ©.: J. F. Welchel, 
P. ©. Box 756 “‘E;’’ Columbia, 8. C.; P. A. Raiche, P. O. Box 291, Memphis, 
Tenn. 


SIRRINE & CoO., J. E., Greenville, 8. C. 
SLAUGHTER MACHINERY CO., Liberty Life Bldg., Charlotte, N. C. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORP., Kingsport, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. S. Meservey, 
134 McClean St., Decatur, Ga.; Ga. and Ala. Rep.: G. H. Spencer, P. O. Box 
1297, Gastonia, N. C.; N. C. Rep.: Jack Alexander, 2024 Rozzell's Ferry Rd., 
Charlotte, N. C.; part of N. C. and 8. C. Rep.: T. E. Doane, 1421 W. Sullivan 
St., Kingsport, Tenn.; Tenn. and Va. Rep.: J. D. Cox, V.-Pres., Greenville 
Hotel, Greenville, S. C., and Kingsport, Tenn.; O. L. Carter, 202 Aberdeen 
Ave., Greenville, 8. C. 


SOCONY-VACUUM OIL CO., INC., Southeastern Div. Office, 1602 Baltimore 
Trust Bidg., Baltimore, Md. Warehouses: Union Storage Co., 224 W. ist B8t., 
Charlotte, N. C.; Textile Warehouse Co., 511 Rhett St., Greenville, 8. C.; South 
Atlantic Bonded Warehouse Co., Greensboro, N. C.; Columbia Warehouse & 
Truck Terminal, 902 Pulaski St., Columbia, S. C.; Terminal Storage Oorp., 
317 N. 17th St., Richmond, Va.; Taylor Transfer Co., Water and Mathews BSts., 
Norfolk, Va. 


SOLVAY SALES CORP., 40 Rector St., New York City. Sou. Branches: 212 
S. Tryon 8t., Charlotte, N. C., H. O. Pierce, Mgr. Sou. Reps.: Earl H. Walker, 
101644 Minerva Ave., Durham, N. C.;. H. W. Causey, 215 Middleton Drive, 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. W. Fletcher, 2973 Hardman Court, Atlanta, Ga. 


SONOCO PRODUCTS OO., Hartsville, 5. C. 


SOUTHERN BELTING CO., 236-8 Forsyth St., 5.W., Atlanta, Ga. Sou. 
A. P. Mauldin, 1376 Graham S8t., 8.W., Atlanta, Ga.; E. G. Merritt, 549 
Peachtree Battle Ave., Atlanta, Ga.; J. J. Merritt, 1428 Peachtree St., N.E., 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. H. Riley, 3013 Monroe St., Columbia, 8S. C.; 8S. C. Smith, 2526 
Delwood Drive, N.W., Atlanta, Ga. 


SOUTHERN LOOM-REED MFG. CO., INC., Gaffney, 8. C. 
SOUTHERN SPINDLE & FLYER CO., Charlotte, N. C. 


SOUTHERN STANDARD MILL SUPPLY CO., 512-514 W. Fourth St., Char- 
lotte, N. C. A. Benson Davis, 
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STALEY MFG. CO., A. E., Decatur, Dl. Sou. Offices, 2000 Rhodes-Haverty 
Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. Wm. H. Randolph, Jr., Southeastern Mgr.; L. A. Dillon, 
Asst. Southeastern Mgr. Sou. Reps.: George A. Dean, H. A. Mitchell, Mont- 
gomery Bidg., Spartanburg, S. C.;.W. T. O’Steen, Greenville, S. C.; H. F. 
Taylor, Jr., P. O. Box 1303, Charlotte, N. C.; W. N. Dulaney, 12 Montevallo 
Lane, Birmingham, Ala. 


STANLEY WORKS, THE, New Britain, Conn. Sales Reps.: A. Y. Bristoll, 104 
Maple Ave., Tel. Narberth 3795, Narberth, Pa.; G. R. Douglas, 707 Columbian 
Mutual Towers, Tel. 8-7117, Memphis, Tenn.; M. A. Hawkins, 3813 General 
Taylor St., Tel. Upton 6057-J, New Orleans, La.; H. C. Jones, care The Stan- 
ley Sales Co., 651 Humphries St., S.W., Tel. Main 4110, Atlanta, Ga.; W. D. 
Low, Fox Drive, Chattanooga, Tenn.; G. J. McLernan, 209 Hubbard St., San 
Antonio, Tex.; C. W. Lynch, 2814 Arcadia St., Charlotte, N. C. 


STEELCOTE MFG. CO., St. Louis, Mo. Carolinas and Georgia Distributors: 
Moreland Chemical Co., Spartanburg, S. O 


STEEL HEDDLE MFG. CO., Main Office and Plant, 2100 W. Allegheny Ave., 


Philadelphia, Pa. Greensboro Office, Guilford Bank Bidg., Box 1917, Greens- 


boro, N. C., C. W. Cain, Mgr.; Henry P. Goodwin, Sales and Service, Green- 


ville Office and Plant, 621 E. McBee Ave., Box 1899, Greenville, 8S. C., J. J. 
Kaufmann, Jr., Asst. V.-Pres. and.Mgr. of Southern Divisions; Davis L. Bat- 
son and Sam Zimmerman, Jr., Sales and Service. Atlanta Office and Plant, 
268 McDonough Blvd., Box 1496, Atlanta, Ga., Vernon A. Graff, Mgr.; South- 
ern Shuttles, a division of Steel Heddle Mfg. Co., 621 E. McBee Ave., Green- 
ville, S. C., J. J. Kaufman, Jr.,,.Mgr.; Louis P. Batson, Dirctor of Sales. 


STEIN, HALL & CO., INC., 285 Madison Ave., New York City. Sou. Office, 
Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C., Ira L. Griffin, Mgr., W. N. Kline, 2500 Ros- 
well Ave., Charlotte, N. C.;: E. D. Estes, 1257 Durand Dr., N.E., Atlanta, Ga. 


STERLING RING TRAVELER CO., 101 Lindsay St., Fall River, Mass. D. J. 
Quillen, Sou. Mgr., P. O. Box 443, Spartanburg, S. C.; D. C. Anderson, Sou. 
Repr., P. O. Box 629, Cedartown, Ga. 


TERRELL MACHINE CO., Charlotte, N. C. E. A. Terrell, Pres. and Mgr. 


TEXAS CO., THE, New York, N. Y. Dist. Offices, Box 901, Norfolk, Va., and 
Box 1722, Atlanta, Ga. Bulk Plants and Warehouses in all principal cities. 
Lubrication Engineers: P. C. Bogart, Norfolk, Va.; D. L. Keys, 8. Brooklyn 
Sta., Baltimore, Md.; W. H. Boebel, Roanoke, Va.: F. M. Edwards, Goldsboro, 
N. C.: W. P. Warner and R. L. Scott, Greensboro, N. C.; B. D. Heath and 
Cc. W.. Meador, Charlotte, N. C.; J. 8. Leonard, Greenville, 2 
Mitchell, Charleston, 8S. ©.;: L. C. Mitchum, Atlanta, Ga.; A. C. Keiser, Jr:, 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. G. Myers, Birmingham, Ala.; P. H. Baker, textile engineer, 
New York, N. Y. 


TEXTILE APRON CO., East Point, Ga. 


TEXTILE SPECIALTY CO., Box 1297, Phone 2-2238, Greensboro, N. C. L. C. 
Atkisson, Greensboro, N. C.; F. A. Decker, 1119 Dilworth Rd., Charlotte, N. 
C.: J. W. Slaughter, 311 Aberdeen Ter., Greeriville, S. C.; for Georgia and 
Alabama. Matthews Equipment Co., 93-A Broadway, Providence, R. I., for 


. New England and Canada. 


TEXWOOD MFG. & SALES CO., Greenville, 8. C. 


TIDE WATER ASSOCIATED OIL CO., 17 Battery Place, New York, N. Y. 
S. E. Dist. Office: 1122 S. Bivd., Charlotte, 3, N. C.; K. M. Slocum, Dist. Mgr., 
Charlotte 2-3063; Repr.: H. M. Richbourg, 123 W. Bell St., Statesville, N. C 
Tel. Statesville 971-R. 


U 8 BOBBIN & SHUTTLE CO., Lawrence, Mass. Sou. Plants, Greenville, 8. 
C.; Johnson City, Tenn. Sou. Reps.: E. Rowell Holt, 208 Johnston Bidg., 
Charlotte, N. C.; M. Ousley, P. O. Box 816, Greenville, 8S. C.; D. C. Ragan, 
High Point, N. C.; A. D. Roper, Johnson City, Tenn. 


U. 8. RING TRAVELER OO., 159 Aborn St., Providence, R: I. Sou. 
William W. Vaughan and Wm. H. Rose, P. O. Box 792, Greenville, 8. O.: 
Oliver B. Land, P. O. Box 158, Athens, Ga.; Torrence L. Maynard, P. O. Box 
456, Belmont, N. C.: Harold R. Fisher, P. O. Box 83, Concord, N 


UNIVERSAL WINDING CO., Providence, R. I. Sou. Offices, 819 Johnston 
Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. Agts.: I. E. Wynne and R. M. Mauldin; 903 Norris 
Bidg., Atlanta, Ga., Acting Agt., I. E. Wynne. 


VALENTINE & CO., J. W., New York City. Sou. Rep.: T. Holt Haywood, 62 
8. Main St., Winston-Salem, N. C. 


VEEDER-ROOT, INC., Hartford, Conn. Sou. Office, Room 231, W. Washington 
St., Greenville, 8. C., Edwin Howard, Sou. Sales Mgr. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER CO., Providence, R. I., with Sou. Office and Stock 
Room at 173 W. Franklin Ave., P. O. Box 842, Gastonia, N. C. Also W. L. 
Hudson, Box 1313, Columbus, Ga. 


WAK INDUSTRIES, Charlotte, N. C. 


WALKER MFG. CO., INC., Philadelphia, Pa. Sou. Rep.: R. T. Osteen, Sou. 
Megr., 11 Perry Road, Phone Greenville 1869, Greenville, S. C. Greenville Tex- 
tile Supply Co., Greenville, S. C.; Odell Mill Supply Co., Greensboro, N. OC.; 
A. A. (‘Red’) Brame, 607 Northridge St., Greensboro, N. C.; D. B. Dorman, 
Box 66, Station C, Atlanta, Ga. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL CO., W. Warwick, R. I.° Sou. Branch Pactory at Rock 

Hill, S. C. Sou. Reps.: M. M. McCann, Box 825, Burlington; N. C.; Henry 

Papini, 806 Mills Ave., Greenville, 8. C.; W. E. H, Searcy, III, Box 123. Grif- 
Ga. 


WATER TANK SERVICE CO., Commercial Bank Bidg., Charlotte, N. C.; Re- 
public Bank Bldg., Dalias, Tex.; 2016 Belmont Bivd., Nashville 4, Tenn. 


WATSON-WILLIAMS MFG. CO., Millbury, Mass. Sou. Office: Walter F. Da- 
boll, 810 Woodside Bldg., Greenville, S. C. 


WHITEHEAD MACHINERY CO., TROY, P. O. Box 1694, Charlotte, N. C. 
Phone 3-9831. 


WHITIN MACHINE WORKS, Whitinsville, Mass. Sou. Office, Whitin Bidg.. 
Charlotte, N. C., W. H. Porcher and R. I. Dalton, Mgrs.: 1317 Healey Bidg.., 
Atlanta, Ga. Sou. Reps.: M. J. Bentley and B. B. Peacock; Atlanta Office, 
1317 Healey Bldg. 


WHITINSVILLE SPINNING RING CO., Whitinsville, Mass. 


WILLIAMS & SONS, IL. B., Dover, N. H. Sou. Agt., Charles C. Withington, 
602 Woodside Bidg., Greenville, S. C., Tel. 1218. 


WOLF, JACQUES & CO., Passaic, N. J. Sou. Reps.: C. R. Bruning, 302 N. 
Ridgeway Drive, Greensboro, N. O.; G. W. Searell, R. No. 15, Knoxville, Tenn. 
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SELF-WEIGHTED 
WOOD TOP ROLLS 


3 


The inexpensive long draft system, for use on either 
cotton or spun rayon 


Made to correct weight for your yarns | 


Covered with Leather or with DAYCO (Tempered) | 
Roll Covering 


Sample rolls or data upon request 
See or Write 


John P. Batson, Box 841. Greenville, S.C. 


SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 


—~FOR- 
ROY NOBLE 
P.O. BOX 137 NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 


J 


ROLLER SLASHER AND CLEARER CLOTH 
- SANFORIZING BLANKETS SLASHER JACKETS 
ENDLESS REVOLVING CLEARERS 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. NEW YORK 
Ww. C. HAMES H. W. CURTIS 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga. 735 W. Crescent Ave., Allendale N. J. 
Dearborn 5974 Allendale 3521 


GREENVILLE, S.C.- 
RALPH GOSSETT—WILLIAM J. MOORE 
15 Augusta S8t., Telephone 150 


STOP 


95% of your 
FILLING BREAKS 


; SAVE TIME—TROUBLE 
Increase Production 
with this simple device ; 
‘THE PIERCE BOBBIN LOCK MOTION (Patent Pending) | 
Prevents at least 95% of filling bobbin breaks on the Manufactured by 


transfer of the bobbins. Letters from representative 
Southern mills testify that it has reduced breakage even 


MORE than the percentage claimed. 


FOR PROOF try a section of looms with the Pierce Bobbin 


ACME MACHINE 
& TOOL COMPANY 


Lock Motion and record your stoppage. It is easy to in- 2516 WILKINSON BOULEVARD + PHONE 4-5633 


stall, soon pays for itself in time and labor saved. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Norane 


PAT. REG. 


/ Laboratory Certified for WATER- REPELLENCY 


/ Laboratory Certified for DURABILITY 


There's an instantaneous, enthusiastic, trend-setting reception for 
NORANE, the new durable repellent by Warwick Chemical Com- 3. 
pany, makers of IMPREGNOLE repellents. Tested and proven in | 
millions of yards of fabrics processed for the armed forces to 
rigid government standards, a limited supply of NORANE is now 
available for civilian use. We respectfully solicit your inquiry. 


WARWICK CHEMICAL COMPANY 


West Warwick, Rhode Island ! 
580 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 19, N.Y. + ROCK HILL, S.C. 
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